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ABSTRACT 

This preliminary survey was designed to explore the 
possible use of students as teaching resources in the developing 
countries. In carrying out the survey, available literature was 
reviewed, visits made to selected ongoing projects in the United 
States, and interviews conducted overseas with indigenous educational 
researchers in Ghana, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Viet Nam, Thailand, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and Korea to determine the feasibility 
and appropriateness of this approach to meeting. the educational needs 
of primary-aged children in underdeveloped areas. On the basis of 
successes already reported and an analysis of what kinds of programs 
would be most useful in developing countries considering their needs 
and resources, four general models of peer teaching were developed. 
The results of the overseas interviews suggested that versions of any 
of the four models could be used in almost any developing country, 
and that no one model held particular promise for a majority of the 
countries surveyed. Differences in requirements, traditions, and 
capabilities would strongly influence the potential applicability and 
effectiveness of any approach. With the help of information obtained 
during the survey, a research design was prepared which suggested the 
systematic exploration of peer teaching in developing countries. 
(Author/DDO) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Fundamental education consistently has been a high-priority sector 1n 
the programs of lesser developed countries. Yet, the magnitude of the 
deficit and the equally pressing need to invest talent and resources in 
other sectors have sorely limited progress' toward reasonable educational 
opportunities for. all those who would profit from it. Growth in educational 
capacity in most developing countries has been enormous, but concurrent 
increases in population 1n the school -age range have substantially nullified 
many of these advances. While there is ample reason to expect that the 
problem will be solved over the long term by continued improvements, the 
immediate needs of literally millions of potential pupils are not now being 
met. Given that the economic growth needed to expand educational opportuni- 
ties Itself hinges on more universal education, the only practical ap- * 
proaches to leap-frogging existing deficiencies are those based on new al- 
ternatives to traditional educational methods. 

There are a number of these new approaches. Some, such as the satellite- 
centered television network soon to be Implemented in India, emphasize 
applications of modern engineering technology to the delivery of quality 
instruction in rural areas. Others, such as Parker readers prepared for 
use in Venezuela, employ curriculum revisions and new materials to simplify 
and speed instruction. Economic, geographical, and linguistic constraints, 
on the other hand, make many of these innovative approaches unsuitable 1n a 
substantial number of countries which desperately need help. Other options 
must be identified and developed to meet educational deficits in these areas 
of the world. 

The use of non-professional teachers represents one avenue of attack 
on the problem. Interestingly, the non-professional teacher has always had 
a significant, but rarely formalized, role in the educational process. Until 
the rather recent development of "public" schools, most fundamental learning 
took place under the auspices of untrained teachers, often parents or siblings, 
and sometimes religious instructors or apprentice masters. Even more re- 
markably, the first large-scale public schools created in England and America 
early in the nineteenth century achieved practical success only because they 
relegated much of the teaching responsibility to non-professionals through 
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"monitorial" systems of instruction. In the most famous version of this 
approach to mass education, the Lancasterian system, public education was 
made economically feasible in cities such as New York and Philadelphia by 
assigning several hundred pupils to each room. A single teacher presented 
the lesson to designated pupils, or "monitors", who then in turn drilled 
small groups of ten or so students. This system, similar in many respects 
to traditional instructional methods used for centuries by the Hindus and 
Jesuits, among others, proved extremely successful at its time. It was not 
replaced until a steady supply of permanent teachers became available after 
the establishment of normal schools in the 1840's. 

The use of non-professionals, then, is well founded in American educa- 
tional tradition, and has tended to reappear intermittently during periods 
of rapidly increasing enrollments and other stresses on the educational 
system. In fact, a diversity of programs involving non-professional 
teachers currently are in vogue in the United States eventhough the supply 
of trained teachers recently has reached bountiful proportions. As will be 
explained shortly, both the imputus for these efforts and their objectives 
have varied considerably from program to program. Most, however, have dem- 
onstrated the considerable potential of non-professionals as components in 
the instructional process. Thus, while plans to utilize non-professionals as 
teaching resources frequently evolved to cope with a shortage of appropriately 
trained classroom personnel, current patterns tend to reflect the advantages 
of this source of instructional assistance for enhancing the fundamental 
quality of education. Non-professionals can provide children with learning 
assistance that otherwise would be beyond the reach of even the most in- 
dustrious and dedicated teachers. 

This state of affairs is far from typical, or the other hand, in most 
of the developing countries. Realistic limitations on public funds, educated 
manpower and classroom facilities have forced educational planners in these 
countries to devote the bulk of their attention to the even more critical 
problem of creating an opportunity for every child to attend school. In 
many developing countries, half or more of the eligible children must face 
the future without any education at all, while others must make cjo with only 
a few years of formal classroom instruction. In these areas of the world, 
the quality of education is an important concern but one that necessarily 
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is secondary to the more urgent problem of making some form of instruction 
available to all those who are willing and able to learn. Here, too, the 
use of non-professionals as teaching resources could become the focus of 
innovative and satisfying educational programs. 

This report explores the possible roles and sources of non-professionals 
as resources for needed educational services where an adequate supply of 
trained teachers does not exist. The information contained in it is based 
on a survey of what currently is being done in the United States to utilize 
non-professionals in teaching roles, the consolidation of various features 
of these programs into potentially appropriate core systems, and the judg- 
ments of the suitability of these core systems by experienced, research- 
oriented educators from eight developing countries. The goal of this survey 
was to explore possible teaching roles for non-professionals in lesser- 
developed countries through: 

1. the systematic analysis of parameters which may influence 
the design of models of non-professional teaching; 

2. the development of detailed, alternative models of non- 
professional teaching selected to represent modal points 
on the range of possible models; i 

3. the careful assessment of the degree to which the com- 
ponents of these models fit the neet's and circumstances 
of a selected sample of developing countries; 

4. the identification of both the essential characteristics 
of those models which show greatest promise for lesser- 
developed countries and situational conditions likely to 
affect the success or failure of efforts to make use 

of non-professionals in meeting educational aims; and 

5. the design of a basic framework for research efforts 
which would further the development of cost-effective 
approaches using non-professionals as teaching re- 
sources in developing countries. 

The section following this Introduction defines the objectives and 
criteria which need to be met by a practical and workable program of non- 
professional teaching in the developing countries. The third section 
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surveys the most prominent approaches now in use in the United States and 
a few applications of non-professional teaching which already have been 
tried overseas. The fourth section presents several models which might be 
suitable as the beginning point of a developmental program for implementing 
non-professional teaching, and describes the prerequisites for each model 
in terms of the support chat would be required by the non-professionals, the 
potential difficulties that might have to be overcome during the installation 
of a program, and the conditions that are likely to determine the success of 
that program. The fifth section describes the results of field visits to 
several developing countries where the suitability of alternate models was 
considered in detail with in-country educational researchers. A sixth 
section discusses the results of the survey and draws conclusions regarding 
the appropriateness of using students as teaching resources in the developing 
countries. The final section presents a research design for selecting a 
promising model, for implementing this model on a trial basis, and for 
evaluating progress during the after implementation to test the practicality 
and contributions of non-professional teaching in meeting the educational 
needs of developing countries. 



II. PROGRAM GOALS 



The design of an educational program which advantageously utilizes non- 
professionals in classroom roles must take into account the interests, needs 
and present resources of the system it is intended to support. Ideas of 1n~ 
novational "magic" in education are invariably appealing, at least in prin- 
ciple, but they often turn out to be ineffective in practice because they 
are unwieldly or unresponsive in operational settings. The use of non-pro- 
fessionals to expand educational services must be based on careful planning, 
particularly in how and where it is applied, if any of the potential benefits 
are to be realized. Several factors seem to be particularly important in 
determining the types of non-professional teaching programs which are likely 
to. have a successful impact on the educational capabilities of developing 
countries. These factors were examined during the early phases of this 
survey to determine which approaches should be pursued in greater detail. 
Consequently, the scope of possibilities considered was narrowed in the 
following ways. 

1. Educational Level 

The educational deficit evident in most developing countries is so vast 
that almost every sector deserves attention. Only a small fraction of 
students ever get to attend secondary school and, in most cases, the educa- 
tion they receive lacks both relevance and excellence. Other, parallel, 
deficiences generally exist in teacher-training programs, in vocational 
education, in adult programs aimed at health, agriculture or literacy, and 
in technical fields such as medical care, small business management, or 
engineering. The sectors of principal concern often vary from country to 
country. India, for example, has an abundance of graduate engineers but 
a very low proportion of rural literates. South Viet Nam has a strong 
tradition of literacy but now Is faced with an acute shortage of qualified 
teachers . 

While the use of non-professionals is plausable for almost any of 
these objectives, the greatest need probably is at the level of fundamental 
instruction typically the focus of the first fiva or six years of school. 
Lack of opportunity to attend school, severly overcrowded classrooms, 
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Inadequately prepared teachers, scarcities of textbooks and similar prob- 
lems prevent large numbers of primary-aged children 1n the developing 
countries from learning the bads academic, vocational and life skills they 
must have to become productive adults. Preference for fundamental education 
also is appropriate for a number of other reasons. First, the primary 
grades provide a needed base for further education, either formal through 
subsequent schooling, or Informal through reading and other media. Second, 
there are more likely to be non -professionals who themselves have the skills 
to be taught then would be available for more advanced subjects. And third, 
there is relatively little dependence at this level on sophisticated texts, 
equipment or facilities. 

Thus , although non-professionals could be considered as potential re- 
sources at almost apx educational level , the focus of this survey was di_- 
rected toward primary education , a problem area of serious concern to almost 
every developing country, and one which might be particularly amenable to 
solutions based on innovative uses of non-professionals in the classroom. 

2. Learning Opportunities 

Almost all developing countries are unable to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for a substantial portion of their primary-aged chil- 
dren. As noted in the Introduction, providing a reasonable amount of in- 
struction to all those who desire it characteristically is viewed as the 
single most pressing demand on the educational sector by officials and 
experts alike. The content and depth of primary education is recognized 
as important, of course, but national priorities 1n most of the developing 
countries tend to be focused first and foremost on the quantitative capacity 
of their educational systems. Approaches which emphasize some children 
learning more while ignoring more children learning some are not likely to 
receive the popular support that usually is needed to achieve, and than sus- 
tain, a meaningful Impact on educational practices in the developing 
countries. 

How the lack of educational opportunity 1s manifest depends to a great 
extent on local policies and circumstances. In Sierra Leone, for example, 
the constant migration of families from rural provinces to the capital area 
around Freetown has forced officials to limit primary school attendance 



largely to those children already living there at the time of entry Into 
the first grade. Urban growth simply has proceeded too rapidly to permit 
existing schools to absorb ever Increasing numbers of eligible children. 
A quite different problem 1s evident 1n many areas of East Africa where 
sparsely settled agricultural regions have Insufficient concentrations of 
population to make 1t feasible to locate schools within reasonable walking 
distance for more than a handful of children. Still a different pattern 
occurs 1n countries such as Swaziland where the first four years of 
primary school have received governmental emphasis at the expense of sub- 
sequent years. Even many of those who successfully complete the lower 
primary grades are unable to continue their education because openings do 
not exist 1n upper grades. 

Perhaps even more Important than the opportunity to attend is the op- 
portunity to learn. In most developing countries, the conditions of In- 
struction may be so determental to the educational process that little 
learning actually takes place relative to the amounts of time, effort and 
money being spent. The problem 1s one of making efficient use of the 
teachers, classrooms and other expensive resources that already are being 
allocated to education. To some extent this has been done by means of 
shift schools, shared teachers and oversized classes, but these approaches 
typically have been accomplished through the sacrifice of learning oppor- 
tunities. What 1s needed now are ways to make these compromises tolerable, 
and one possible remedy may be the addition of non-professional assistance 
1n the classroom setting. 

Thus., although improvements In. all aspects of education are i mportan t, 
i particularly urgent goal is. ^ expand educational opportunitie s so tfjat 
all, children can attend school , and so ;that all those, who do attend have 
Me, opportunity £o achieve a. reasonable mastery, of essential skills . It 
clearly is not advisable to sacrifice quality or content, but 1t is reason- 
able to aim at giving far more children the opportunity to receive the 
amount of education now available to all too few. 
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3. Use of Resources 



Educational systems function as entitles, and 1t 1s unwise to Insert 
a new component Into an ongoing structure or function without at least 
examining the consequences of the Innovation on the remainder of the system. 
The use of non-professionals 1n the classroom will be recognized as bene- 
ficial only If the costs are tolerable considering other demands that exist 
on the share of national resources available for educational purposes. For 
example, any attempt to Improve education which Itself causes a diminution 
In the flow of professionally qualified teachers entering the schools easily 
could prove to be an ultimate disservice. Similarly, any approach which 
necessitated the parallel Introduction of major curriculum reforms, of vast 
new building programs or of elaborate material development efforts would 
raise the salient question as to whether it was the introduction of non- 
professionals or the concomitant Investments that produced the gain, or 
even as to whether the use of non-professionals was at all Influential on 
the outcome. 

The potential advantages of utilizing non-professionals 1n the educa- 
tional programs of developing countries is their ready availability, their 
low cost and their flexibility In adapting to almost any set of circum- 
stances. While it may be necessary to adapt or augment an existing system 
to allow for non-professionals, it should not be necessary to create a new 
system just for this purpose. Because entirely new systems almost invariably 
are very costly to develop, they should be designed to meet objectives that 
cannot be attained in any other way. Non-professionals may contribute to 
these systems, such as the televisions-based systems in Samoa or the Ivory 
Coast, but an expensive system should not be developed solely because this 
Is the only way non-professionals successfully can be Introduced Into the 
classroom. 

In order to maintain the emphasis in the project on the contribution 
of non-professionals to education, Its focus has been on approaches which 
are Hkely to expand the capability of existing systems rather than those 
which require totally new systems. Consequently, approached which might 
require radical revisions 1n curriculum content, classroom space, audio- 
visual support, or the preparation of teachers were avoided. Similarly, 
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approaches designed to work outside the regular school system, In the sense 
of organizing an educational program which competes with the system already 
1n place, were not thoroughly considered. Such changes may well be desirable, 
or even necessary, 1f developing countries are to realize the advances 1n 
education they need for real economic growth. However, Investments or de- 
partures of this magnitude are beyond the scope of a test of the practicality 
and appropriateness of using non-professionals to enhance education. 

Thus , although radical revisions in. basic educational practices may be 
the ultimate solution for the educational problems of the developing coun- 
tries , the cjoaj, of thi s effort Is. to determine how non -professionals can be 
used to support existing educational programs rather than to see If they, 
could serve is. the. basis for entirely new s ystems . The aim, then , 1 s to 
determine whether non-professionals can supply relatively immediate Incre- 
ments in educational opportunities without accompanying investments or ad- 
justments that are beyond the current capabilities of most developing 
countries. 

4. Sources of Non-Professionals 

The sources of non-professional teachers utilized in the United States 
have ranged from same-aged peers to highly qualified content specialists. 
Various programs at the primary school level have used volunteer housewives, 
paid aides, college students, girl scouts and pupil parents in addition to 
1n-grade and upper-grade tutors. The criteria for selecting the most appro- 
priate sources of non-professionals varies, of course, with the role they 
are to play and with the circumstances under which they will provide their 
assistance. With respect to the use of non-professionals in the developing 
countries, however, the most Immediate concerns are their availability, their 
cost and the amount of supervision and support they would required. 

In most developing countries, primary school teachers receive their 
preparation in teacher-training institutions while substitute for academic 
secondary schools rather than follow them as is the case here. The typical 
teacher can be expected to have about eight years of regular education and 
then two or three years of teacher training. It is not uncommon, however, 
to find primary school teachers who have not achieved certification because 
they have not completed a full teacher-training program. Many developing 
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countries depend heavily on underqualified teachers, particularly 1n rural 
areas* because they provide service 9 that might not be affordable otherwise 
and because the supply of Individuals who have graduated from teacher-training 
institutions 1s exceedingly small. A further complication stems from the 
manpower demands of most developing countries. Most skills, Including 
practical literacy, tend to be 1n short supply, and any adult with the equiv- 
alent of more than a primary education will be competed for 1n the job 
market. In fact, one of the prime causes of teacher shortages in the develop- 
ing countries has been the high turnover of individuals who have used teaching 
as a stepping-stone to other careers. . 

With the exception of a few countries, there are simply too few educated 
adults for this group to represent a realistic source of non-professionals. 
And, even where they are available, it would be self-defeating to attempt 
to lure them into the schools with wages that otherwise could be used to 
enlarge the numbers of career teachers. Volunteer adults, including the 
parents of pupils, are no more likely a source of instructional assistance 
than the use of para-professionals. Typically, the literacy rate in devel- 
oping countries for those over 25 1s only half of what it is for those under 
15. The Instructional functions that could be performed by individuals who 
themselves do not have the skills to be taught would be sorely limited. 
A related option would be to offer available adults a primary level educa- 
tion in turn for their future assistance 1n the classroom. This approach 
may have some merit in certain parts of the world, but in many countries 
the vast majority of people exist on a subsistence economy where all able 
adults have to participate in gathering or preparing food, obtaining fuel, 
and maintaining dwellings. Only the very old and the very young are 
afforded the luxury of spare time. 

Still another conceivable source Includes secondary, technical and 
university students, all of whom are likely to have mastered the content 
to be taught and probably could follow the' necessary procedures with 
minimal specialized training. While this group generally is not employed, 
they do represent potential national assets that also deserve immediate 
priority. Any activity which is likely to delay their availability 1n 
their own career fields could have a serious impact on overall economic 
development. Teacher-training candidates, on the other hand, could play a 
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role 1n a non-professional teaching program because, in this Instance, the 
training and experience they would receive might significantly enhance their 
future Instructional capabilities. 

In contrast to either adults or advanced students, children almost 
always are readily available, require no salary and generally are agreeable 
to taking directions from a teacher. As will be seen, experience 1n the 
United States suggest that children helping other children often produces 
mixed results. Nevertheless, children already enrolled in school form a 
very desirable pool of non-professional assistance because at least many of 
them already will have learned the needed content and yet they are still 
too young for really productive employment in other capacities. This group 
encompasses a fairly broad range of possibilities, including primary school 
graduates who are not interested in, or eligible for, secondary, technical 
or teacher-training education, school leavers, and pupils still in school 
who could help teach their peers or students 1n lower classes. 

Thus , although the use of adults in. non -professional teaching roles 
ca n be vi ewed as. an. approach having considerable merit in this country , 
the most pro mising source of non-professionals in the developing countries 
is likely, to be other students . This source was given primary attention 
during the survey and was Influential in selecting which projects would be 
reviewed, in deciding what models would be developed for possible appli- 
cation overseas, and in shaping the discussions of these models 1n the 
developing countries. 

S. Roles for Non-Professionals 

A number of conflicting strategies have been proposed to describe the 
kinds of instructional assistance most likely to enhance learning. One 
position focuses on the clarity and cogency of the presentation, another 
on the frequency and sequence of student responding. Most educators 
attempt to take a stance somewhere between these two extremes and provide, 
as fully as possible, the learning experiences suggested by each. Thus, 
the typical teacher tends to divide the available instructional time, with 
a portion allocated to lectures or demonstrations and a portion devoted to 
exercises and practice. Non-professionals could be called upon to take 
either of these two roles. In addition, they could be used to serve other 
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roles, such as tutoring, not presently performed by teachers 1n most educa- 
tional settings. Each of these possible roles deserves careful consideration. 

First, the non-professional could be assigned the role of presenting 
new content. Although the teacher normally is better qualified to accom- 
plish this task, several exceptions can be Identified. To begin with, a 
teacher does not necessarily have the time to present all the appropriate 
content to all groups which may be present 1n the classroom. For example, 
schools utilizing shared teachers, as 1s done in "one-room school houses", 
must spread the teacher's time among as many as six to eight grades. Using 
non -professionals for some part of this responsibility would Increase the 
amount and variety of content that could be presented during the school day. 
Another exception 1s when one of the students actually 1s more knowledgeable 
about the subject to be taught then the teacher. While this is less likely 
to be the case for purely academic subjects, 1t easily could be true for 
various crafts, vocational, or other specialized topics, i.essons on 
English pronunciation, for instance, where English has to be learned as a 
second language, might be more effectively assigned to an outstanding 
student than to the regular teacher. Still another exception rests in the 
kinds of presentations a student is likely to make. Peers may be more 
likely to devise and present explanations which are simpler and more appro- 
priate to the needs of other students than a teacher who long ago had 
mastered the principle and has since forgotten which aspects are likely to 
cause difficulties. 

Second, a non-professional teacher could supply active, tutorial 
assistance to individuals or small groups of students, especially those 
who were encountering difficulty with their school work. This 1s a role 
that most classroom teachers simply do not have time to fulfill considering 
the usually tight schedule followed 1n most schools, and the number of chil- 
dren likely to be 1n the classroom. Tutorial instruction 1s quite different 
from normal classroom teaching because 1t 1s Individually rather than group 
oriented. Segments of lessons can be repeated as few or as many times as 
necessary for that individual learner to master what 1s being taught. 
Explanations can be varied and adapted to suit the background and experience 
of the learner. Difficulties can be Identified promptly and remedied Im- 
mediately. Rewards can be given and errors pointed out instantly, so that 
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progress can be made as rapidly as possible. While peer-aged non-pro- 
fessionals may not have the skill and knowledge that a good teacher might 
bring to bear in tutorial instruction, they nontheless are more likely to 
have the patience, perseverance, enthusiasm and insight that well could be 
needed by a learner who is having difficulty. 

Third, a non-professional can serve a monitorial function to help main- 
tain discipline and attention 4 n a crowded or shared-teacher classroom. 
Children in any part of the world are distracted easily, particularly when 
not under the immediate supervision of a teacher. The presence of an older 
or more advanced child may be all that is necessary to keep a group of 
children at an assigned task, such as the completion of a set of problems 
or exercises, and control them from being a disturbing influence on other 
children who are trying to complete their work or listen to the teacher in 
another part of the room. Monitors, as will be seen, also can be used 
efficiently to present problems, conduct drills, read stories aloud, operate 
classroom aids, and perform similar functions that do not require spontaneous 
explanations or the qualitative evaluation of student responses. Although 
the responsibilty for insuring discipline and for assigning drills typically 
will rest with the teacher, these duties could be carried out without 
significantly detracting from available instructional time by the use of 
student assistants. 

Fourth, a non-professional can serve as a practice agent to improve the 
value and facilitate the administration of classroom learning activities. 
Almost everyone has experienced the technique of "trading papers" after an 
exercise to permit the answers to be checked quickly by a classmate as the 
teacher read them out. Teachers also assign children to pairs or small 
groups for spelling practice, science projects and arithmetic activities, 
like "playing store". Students working together can share ideas, learn 
cooperation, and profit from observing each other's performance. They can 
help one another by presenting problems, correcting answers, reading out 
instructions or making suggestions. A number of efforts in the United 
States concerned with peer«tutoring have, in fact, focused more on the 
social benefits of learning to help one another than on the academic gains 
that might result. Several programs also have been developed which use 
parents or other adults as practice agents to help present homework assign- 
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merits that the child cannot do by himself, such as reciting the directions 
that accompany take-home portions of beginning reading lessons. 

Thus , al though non-professionals might be used to duplicate a number 
of teacher roles , there also are several roles that are not normally taken 
jjy, the teacher but could be furnished by. a. non-professional . Because new 
methods for supporting teachers, but not for replacing them, is one of the 
main objectives of this survey, particular attention was given to those 
roles that might be taken by non-professionals which yield forms of in- 
structional assistance not normally or not necessarily those that are 
clearly the responsibility of the classroom teacher. 

6. Support Required 

As will be reported shortly, the use of students or other non-pro- 
fessionals as teaching resources usually has entailed considerable support 
in the form of supervision, training, and specialized teaching aids. In 
part, the degree to which these components are necessary to the success of 
a program depends on the teaching role assigned to the non-professional 
and the instructional objectives he is to accomplish. There is no doubt 
that almost any non-professional could produce useful results given enough 
supervision, training and specialized aids. The question, however, 1s 
whether this support is within the capability of most developing countries 
and whether it is a necessary precondition for utilizing non-professionals 
1n an Instructional setting. 

The supervision of non-professionals typically accents scheduling, 
motivating and controlling their activities. In several projects being 
conducts here in the United States, supervision is felt to require a full- 
time professional even to manage a few dozen non-professionals. Scheduling 
requires considerable record -keeping and coordination to insure the right 
older students are available at the proper time to help the younger chil- 
dren. Motivation, in many cases, has depended on cash payments or oppor- 
tunities to earn prizes for those providing the assistance. Monitoring the 
work of non-professionals ?.lso entails substantial effort, documentation 
and frequent observations. These requisites to the success of a teaching 
system which uses non-professionals may be warrented for initial experi- 
mentation, or when the contributions to be made by the non-professionals 
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clearly are worthy of the costs of supervision. In most developing countries, 
however, the cost of education already has reached Its practical limit and 
the problem 1s not whether the benefits are equal to the additional expense 
but whether any additional expense can be justified which does not go directly 
to teachers, facilities of essential classroom materials. 

The training of participating non-professionals similarly may use re- 
sources that more expeditiously could be used to upgrade regular Instruction 
by strengthening both In-service or pre-service teacher-training. A training 
program of a few days or more which has to le repeated each year for a new 
group of non-professionals might, in most of the developing countries, be 
more constructively utilized to enhance the skills of underquallfied career 
teachers. Finally, the value of developing extensive arrays of classroom 
materials, if these are needed to permit the non-professionals to be effective, 
can be questioned. As noted earlier, the use of students as teaching re- 
sources is only one potential remedy for the shortage of education overseas. 
More effective Instructional materials and aids is another. Developing new 
materials simply to. make the use of non-professionals feasible, however, may 
be an overly elaborate solution to the problem of improving education in the 
developing countries. 

Thus , although extensive requirements for supervision , training , spe- 
cialized materials and other support have been part of most efforts to. use 
non-professionals as teachi ng resources , this survey has focused on. arrange- 
ments which would be feasible within existing systems , and which would entail 
only token additional costs . This is not to say that some support for the 
non-professional would be inappropriate, or that none would be required. It 
does emphasize, however, that the use of non-professionals as teaching re- 
sources would most likely be adopted both when the benefits were substantial 
and the cost in resources did not detract from other approaches for en- 
hancing education. 
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7 . Pi versi ty of Requi rements 

Regardless of how desirable 1t would be to try to conceptualize the 
educational conditions or needs which might be "typical" of most developing 
countries, no two nations need to overcome Identical difficulties or have 
the same resources at their disposal. Even within countries, language 
groupings, differential urbanization, population shifts and other factors 
are likely to result 1n differences 1n educational practices and oppor- 
tunities for change from one region to the next. In this country, for 
example, an innovation which might be regarded as beneficial for an Indian 
reservation school in the Southwest might not be effective, or even appro- 
priate, applied to a one-room school house in Nebraska or a modern suburban 
school in New England. While most developing countries share many of the 
same problems, and most have reasonably similar needs, their differences can 
be just as outstanding. 

Under these circumstances, the notion that a single model of non-pro- 
fessional teaching assistance would be equally useful or appropriate in all 
developing countries, or even those in a particular region of the world, 
is not very productive. It is far more likely that several models may have 
to be considered and, even then, the most promising ones will have to be 
carefully tailored to meet the expectations and requirements of each in- 
stallation. Nevertheless, the various constraints already described were 
used to narrow the range and number of models considered in all phases of 
the survey. The scope of this project simply did not allow unlimited data 
gathering or the detailed investigation of all possible alternatives. It 
should be recognized, therefore, that still other models could be devised to 
meet certain needs in Individual countries, and that conscientious investi- 
gators should fully exhaust all possibilities which are consistent with 
available resources and which hold promise of making significant contri- 
bution to educational outcomes. 

Ujus , although this survey limited the range of models to be con- 
sidered, in terms o£ the. educational level addressed , the focus on learning 
opportunities , the need for additional resources , the sources of non- 
professional s to b& utilized , the roles far tjiese non-professionals , and 
the support they would require , it has not assumed any one solution would 
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suffice to match the needs or capabilities of aTJ. developing countries . 
Instead, it has been presumed that each country would require a model that 
was more or less tailored to its own. requirements. Although many common- 
alties probably would be apparent in these eventual models, and although 
the experience gained in one country would be highly beneficial to the de- 
sign of programs in other countries, it would be unwise to presume that any 
one system of using students as teaching resources would be applicable 
universally. 
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III. AN OVERVIEW OF PAST AND PRESENT USES OF STUDENTS 

AS TEACHING RESOURCES 



A. Historical Background 

Credit generally is given to Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838) for the first 
use of students as teaching resources in a formal, systematic way. As will 
be seen in a moment, the fundamental idea of using children to teach children 
certainly did not originate with Lancaster, but it indeed was through his 
efforts that the concept achieved a noteworthy popularity, first in England 
and then in the United States during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Since his approach no longer is in use anywhere, most probably because the 
conditions he encountered no longer represent the major causes of educational 
deprivation, Lancaster's contributions may be more appropriately recognized 
as an historical coincidence than as a significant antecedent of ci.Tent 
interest in teaching by students. On the other hand, he was the first to 
design an instructional system which made education for the urban masses 
plausible and affordable. Without his timely innovations, and his recog- 
nition that students were potential and under used resources, the idea of 
education for everyone might not yet have become a commonplace expectation. 

A more credible source of the fundamental position that students are 
able to assume instructional functions is that it derives from the master- 
student pattern of education which once was characteristic of all instruction 
1n the histories of economically advanced nations and is still to be seen 
in many lesser developed parts of the world. Even in the elitist days 
following the Middle Ages, a professional artesian attributed the acquisition 
of his skill to the overall guidance of a recognized expert, eventhough he 
often really learned at the hands of a more advanced student apprenticed to 
the same master. Until Lancaster, as a matter of necessity, instruction was 
limited to those few Individuals a master could work with personally or, if 
he were famous enough, to those he could assign to an advanced subordinate. 
Education in those days, whether it focused on medicine, religion, sculp- 
ture or tinkering, was highly individualized and tutorial. The idea of large 
classes in which students received grouped instruction presented by a trained 
teacher was, 1n fact, a consequence of Lancaster's efforts. These showed, 
more importantly then anything else, that education need not depend on the 
immediate presence of a recognized master but, instead, that any properly 
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motivated, appropriately trained and firmly guided person could lead others 
to learn. Most recent efforts to explore the use of students as teaching 
resources have focused not, as did Lancaster, on expanding the availability 
of education, but on ways to bring back the older, individualized, tutorial 
relationships that have tended to disappear with the advent of mass education. 

One other historical antecedent to the use of students as teaching re- 
sources in the United States deserves significant attention. Students 
assuming teaching roles was commonplace in the one-room school house that 
characterized much of American education as recently as a generation ago.* 
One popular teacher-training text of the period (Woofter, 1917) describes 
this approach to using pupils in Instructional roles in one-room schools: 

Nearly always there will be some older pupils who can be quickly 
shown how to assist with the younger ones. These older pupils 
should be appointed for this work. It will be very helpful for 
them, and will permit the teacher to give more time to other 
things. After a teacher has taught a* reading or number lesson 
to first or second grade, some older pupil, who has been called 
to watch the lesson, can carry on the drill by showing cards for 
sight work, and by pointing to figures to be combined for number 
practice. Older pupils can conduct spelling lessons and correct 
written spelling. This will make the older ones more thorough, 
and it will help to organize the school into a wholesome working 
community. Different ones may be assigned these duties 1n turn, 
thus not making 1t a burden, (pp. 52-54) 

The two comments in the next-to-last sentence, that teaching will benefit 
those students who do it and that the process will weld students together, 
turn out to be highly prophetic of the latest surge of interest in students 
as teaching resources beginning in the 1960's. 

Before turning to these more recent developments, however, the tightly 
organized system proposed by Lancaster should be more fully described. His 
Initial intent was not to revolutionize education but, Instead, to charitably 
offer the rudiments of classical Instruction to a handful of needy London 
children. The crowds of children who appeared at his door overwhelmed him, 



* In September, 1950, there still were over 61,000 one-teacher schools in 
the United States although this was less than one-third the number operating 
1n the 1917-1918 school year; 1n 1950, Incidentally, no state has less than 
25 one-teacher schools and ten had 3,000 or more of them (Chase and Baker, 
1952). 
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however, and lacking assistants, he set himself to working out the details 
of a procedure which would allow his pupils to teach each other. Within less 
than ten years, his writings and lectures attracted sufficient attention to 
yield the funds he needed to open further schools, but his judgment failed 
to keep pace with his enthusiasm and, after a series of bankruptcies, he 
emigrated to the United States at age 30. While Lancasterian schools al- 
ready had gained a foothold here before their originator arrived, he was 
unable to obtain the funds he felt were necessary to expand the then existing 
programs in the directions he suggested. So, seven years later, he moved 
again, this time to Venezuela. This likely fitst effort to encourage the 
use of students as teaching resources in a non-industrial country also 
failed to achieve sufficient support, and Lancaster returned to the United 
States where he continued refining his system until his accidental death 
in 1338. 

The Lancasterian method was as much as mass-produced education as it 
was education produced for the masses. Almost all of the attributes that 
Henry Ford would later bring to auto production were there, including 
standardization, labor-saving devices and almost continuous quality control. 
Saettler (1968) describes the process in these terms: 

Under an efficient scheme of classroom management, one teacher 
taught a group of fifty head pupils, or monitors, who in turn 
each drilled ten pupils. Thus, one teacher was able to take 
charge of five hundred or more students at one time. In the 
teaching of arithmetic, for example, Lancaster had the following 
plan: the basis of progress was founded on a thorough knowledge 
of the multiplication tables. As each new rule was Introduced, 
the examples were first short and easy, then increased in length 
and difficulty as the ability of the learner increased. Each 
class had a definite number of sample problems to be worked over 
and over until they could be solved with facility. When 
teaching a new rule, the monitor first dictated an example, then 
worked it out while the pupils copied the process on their 
slates. Afterward, the slates were cleaned and examples were 
written on the blackboard, each pupil, in turn, taking part in 
the operation. This process was repeated until the method of 
problem solving was understood, (p. 28) 

Every event and activity was accomplished with what the Encyclopedia 
Britannlca calls, "military precision, according to directions laid down in 
minute detail by Lancaster and from which his followers were not to deviate 
by a hair's breath". Routines were devised for identifying absentees, for 
moving about the schoolroom, and even for removing hats in the morning. 
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Not only were monitors selected and assigned to teach, but others also were 
chosen to take attendance, examine pupil attainment, and take charge of 
materials. There even was a monitor designated to monitor the other monitors. 
The teacher, in most versions of the system, had little to do since Lancaster's 
planning had anticipated almost every schoolroom event. This itself may have 
been the downfall of the Lancasterian approach. As Saettler (1968) points 
out, those capable of becoming monitors quickly left school to take paying 
positions. Untrained women hired to replace them at token salaries proved not 
up to the task, so programs of training women in the art of teaching had to 
be established, which created the first normal schools. This, it can be pre- 
sumed, led to "professionalism" in pedagogy and ultimately to the prerogative 
of being able to abandon the very explicit routines inherent in Lancaster's 
and similar systems. 

The rigidity of Lancaster's methods should not mask the innovative 
aspects of his solutions to problems. In the very best usage of what now 
is called the "systems approach", every aspect of the teaching routine was 
explored. For example, first-year students learned to write letters on 
specially designed sand tables to save paper. Text content was sometimes 
copied on charts which were attached to the walls to spare students the 
cost of individual books. Slates were to be hung at the sides of desks to 
eliminate the time and confusion needed to jet them from a central place. 
Monitors were given printed cards to be used in disciplining the pupils with- 
out the disruption of an oral reprimand. He even pointed out the value of 
rounding the corners of pupil desks to reduce injuries, and suggested the 
use of a system of rewards in the form of tickets which later could be 
turned in for prizes.* 

Lancaster, through his carefully planned and instrumented system, pro- 
duced the basis for low-cost instruction that has enabled the development of 



* The desiqn of this token reward program anticipates by well over one 
hundred years the very similar programs introduced in the last decade by 
behavi orally-oriented practitioners. Lancaster's (1803) description of his 
use of tickets distributed by tho monitors contains a surprising number of 
parallels to the work now being carried out by Bright and his associates 
at the Western Institute of Science and Technology (for example, see Bright 
and Colosmio, 1971). 
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standards of universal education now taken for granted in most countries. 
His system allowed one teacher to oversee literally hundreds of students, 
and teach them to read and write and count in a continuous progression 
plan based on demonstrated competence. Although many features of his ap- 
proach would be regarded as intolerable today, he did accomplish the im- 
possible by providing the rudiments of education to children who otherwise 
had access to neither teachers nor textbooks. (Because of his very sub- 
stantial contributions to the notion that students could be used as teaching 
resources, the abridged version of his Improvements in Education which was 
printed in London in 1808 has been reproduced in its entirety as an Appendix 
to this report.*) 

Similarly, the adaptability and ingenuity of rural teachers responsible 
for instructing multiple grades within a single classroom helped set the 
stage for later programs in the United States based on using students in 
teaching roles. The comprehensive, multi-room schools that characterize 
an overwhelming proportion of American education today are recognized as 
deficient in a number of respects by those who have come to regard their own 
experience in a one-room schoolhouse as a model of educational excellence. 
The individuality, informality and cooperative spirit that characterized the 
one-room school are easy contrasts to the stodginess of most urban schools, 
and particularly those in metropolitan ghettos. That at least some people 
consider rural schools with all their defects superior to city schools, 
and recall with pleasure the interdependent learning relationships that 
one-room schools necessarily fostered, lends support to the idea that pupils 
can and will work together to the advantage of all. The residue of this 
feeling undoubtedly has had a significant impact on the ready acceptance of 
students in instructional roles here 1n the United States. 



* Courtesy of the University of Pittsburgh Libraries, Special Collections. 
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B. Recent Interest in the Tutorial Process 



In the early 1960's, concern over the quality of education being re- 
ceived by urban ghetto children reached the point of being the focus of 
some rather massive programs, including a number encouraged and sponsored 
by the Federal government. These programs, of course, took a variety of 
directions. One, for example, was the provision made for the purchase of 
audiovisual equipment by local schools using Federal funds, and another 
was the allocation of grants-in-aid to encourage students to pursue careers 
in science teaching, to work with handicapped children, to carry out educa- 
tional research and to participate in other selected areas where professional 
manpower was 1n short supply. Still another direction taken by those work- 
ing toward improvements in inner-city schools v/as based on the use of non- 
professionals as adjuncts to regular classroom teachers. 

An early highlight of these efforts was the creation of a role for non- 
professional aides to assist teachers in the classroom. One of the first 
experiments in this field was carried out in Bay City, Michigan in 1953 
under Ford Foundation support. This and two subsequent studies sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation, one in Connecticut and one in New Jersey, were de- 
signed to test the use of auxiliary personnel as a means of relieving trained 
teachers of their clerical and similar responsibilities, and thereby freeing 
them to devote a greater share of their attention to instructing students. 
According to Bowman and Klopf (1968), however, these attempts failed to reach 
their goal because of teacher resistance brought about by the apparent 
allocation of scarce educational funds to the hiring of untrained assistants 
rather than to the addition of more professional teachers to the local 
school systems. 

The idea of using low-cost auxiliaries, which first appeared during 
the depression of the 1930's as a Works Project? Administration and 
National Youth Administration effort to employ relatively unskilled, low- 
income workers in the health and related public service fields, was not 
fully abandoned, ho* aver, and experimentation with classroom aides was re- 
newed 1n the 1960's. This time, however, a far more concentrated effort 
was made to foster team relationships between the teacher and the non- 
professional, particularly when the value of an indigenous auxiliary 
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working 1n a school serving a disadvantaged neighborhood was recognized. 
Training of the non-professionals became a key component, as did the 
systematic design of their responsibilities* the creation of opportunities 
for career growth, the establishment of specialized supervisory positions 
and the addition of tutorial and other teaching duties to their dally work. 
The careful study of five comprehensive programs which used these principles 
and which were carried out 1n variety of locations suggested that hired 
teacher aides could be utilized successfully and productively 1n the class- 
room providing adequate efforts were made to plan their functions and roles 
beforehand (Bowman and Klopf, 1968). 

Not all efforts to deal with the problems of inner-city education relied 
on paid, career employees working Inside the schools. In 1962, for In- 
stance, the city of Chicago initiated a program to use housewives, college 
students and older volunteering adults as tutors 1n neighborhood, after- 
school "study centers". Within three years, according to Janowltz (1965), 
the number of such centers in Chicago alone had grown to 150, and similar 
tutoring projects had developed 1n most major American cities. The principal 
focus of these volunteer-staffed centers was on compensatory education, helping 
those children who had been unable to succeed in school obtain a meaningful 
and useful education. As had been the case with studies on the use of paid 
assistants, research on the contributions made by volunteer adults seems to 
depend more on the enthusiasm it generates than on empirical findings as a 
criterion of program effectiveness. The only quantitative results cited by 
Janowltz, for example, related to a pilot Investigation which revealed that 
17 students referred to a center because they were retarded in reading scored 
only 0.4 years behind their age norm after six months or more of having been 
tutored for 45 minutes once each week, while 21 students enrolled 1n the same 
program but having experienced less than two months of tutoring scored 1.8 
years behind (Janowltz, 1965, p. 94). 

Rlessman (1972) cites a number of otherwise unpublished studies concerning 
the contributions of both paid and volunteer para-professionals. One of 
these was a survey by the American Institutes for Research of all U. S. Office 
of Education compensatory educational programs for the disadvantaged carried 
out between 1963 and 1968. Of the 1000 or so projects examined, only 23 
were found to have produced measurable attainment benefits and, of these 23, 
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11 utilized para-professionals. Another was a study of teacher aides 1n 
Minneapolis which showed that kindergarten children gained 50 percent more 
1n classes with an aide compared to classes where an aide was not present. 
Still other studies reported by Rlessman on the benefits attributable to 
aides suggest that they Improve the achievement of second graders, that they 
are more effective remedial reading Instructors than either regular or 
certified remedial reading teachers, and that they can produce decisive Improve- 
ments 1n reading skills by offering dally 15 minute periods of tutoring. No 
findings are given to support these last several conclusions, however. 

A third branch of these efforts to improve education 1n the urban 
ghettos was first undertaken by Mobilization for Youth, Inc., New York 
City anti poverty agency, in 1963. According to Gartner, Kohler and Rlessman 
(1971), this program began with the establishment of nine specially designed 
centers in New York neighborhood elementary schools. Unlike the programs 
already described, these centers employed high-school students, themselves 
from the ghettos, as tutors for disadvantaged fourth and fifth graders. In 
the initial project, the younger students were tutored either two or four 
hours per week from November to June of the 1963-1964 school year. An 
evaluation of this first year of operation in the "Homework Helper" program 
centers was undertaken by Cloward (1967). He reported that the 356 tutees 
available for post-testing had gained an average of 6 months on the New York 
Tests of Growth 1n Reading if they were tutored four hours weekly for the 
five months between test administrations, and had gained an average of 5 
months on the test 1f they were tutored two hours weekly. Scores from 157 
control subjects randomly selected for non-1nclus1on 1n the experiment showed 
a gain of only 3.5 months during the five month period. Both the tutees and 
their control counterparts averaged little more than 11 months below grade 
level at the start of the study. 

Cloward's results concerning gains made by the tutors were far more sur- 
prising. The 97 tutors, who were tenth and eleventh graders, showed an 
average gain on the Iowa Silent Reading Test of 3.4 years during the seven 
months between their pretest and posttest. The equivalent finding for 57 
controls who were randomly selected for non-Inclusion 1n the study was only 
1.7 years. Although, as Cloward explains, some of the gains may be at- 
tributable "to Increased familiarity with the complex directions for taking 
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the test (1967, p. 22)", both the experimental s and the controls had equal 
experience with the test, and yet those who did the tutoring achieved twice 
the gains of those who did not, The publication of an article which Included 
these data by the New York Times on 29 October 1967 understandably created 
a great deal of attention for the program, and launched a burst of Interest 
in the possible benefits that can accrue when children teach children. 

By 1969, Thelen (1969) was able to point not only to the Mobilization 
for Youth's "Homework Helper" program, but also to a spate of other programs 
in which students taught other students. One of these, at Hunter CoMege, 
used teacher trainees to tutor fifth and sixth graders who, 1n turn, tutored 
third graders on the lesson they just had. The fifth and sixth graders 
learned for four hours and taught for two hours each week. In another study, 
at University City, Missouri, junior high school students spent five hours 
a week tutoring elementary school children. The effects on the tutors were 
gratifying. These children devoted considerable energy and effort toward 
devising Instructional materials suitable for their young charges, toward 
polishing their own skills before trying to teach them, and toward working 
together to help each other Improve their tutoring techniques. Salem, Oregon 
paid disadvantaged high school and junior high school students $1.25 per 
hour to help disadvantaged children. Still other programs were noted 1n 
various sections of the country, where oldor students, mostly volunteers, 
provided assistance to younger pupils. One exception to this general pattern 
was Thelen 's report of a program 1n Bethpage, Long Island where students in 
one elementary school deliberately were grouped Into classes with two to 
three year age spread among children. By increasing the heterogeneity of 
the classes, older children always would be available to help younger ones, 
remedial Instruction would be facilitated, and there would be constant 
opportunities to overhear* and profit from the lessons being presented to 
the other age groups. This, Thelen pointed out, resembles the environment 
of "the little old red school house".* 



* Gartner, Kohler and Riessman (1971) report a similar program underway 
in UGrange, Illinois since 1967. 
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In his discussion, Thelen stresses the variety of programs that he was 
able to locate and the emphasis, 1n most of them, on the "helping relation- 
ship" Itself as a valuable educational experience. This theme of the 
"helping relationship" has been the focus of work by Peggy and Ronald L1pp1tt 
at the University of Michigan since 1962. Their approach, called the "Cross- 
Age Helping Program", 1s based on several principles (L1pp1tt, Lippltt and 
Elseman* 1971). First, the older child is an important potential source of 
influence for the younger child. Second, the best way for an older child 
to learn is by helping somebody else learn. Third, any further Individu- 
alization of education necessarily will Include a high proportion of volun- 
teers, particularly older students, who are a most available resource and 
can benefit from helping younger children. And fourth, the older children's 
experience tends to positively change their attitudes toward education, to- 
wards teachers and towards themselves. 

In operation, there are two aspects to the program (Uppitt and 
Lippltt, 1968): the tutoring of younger children by older children, and the 
training of the older children on how to make their efforts as helpful as 
possible. The tutoring periods last from 20 to 50 minutes, depending on the 
age and interests of the younger children, and are held three or four days 
per week. The teachers of the tutor and tutee schedule the sessions so they 
will not interfere with elther's regular classwork. Any convenient place 
1s used, such as at the younger child's desk, the rear of the room or a hall- 
way. The content of the sessions can represent the full range of subjects 
covered during the school year, and have Included reading, writing, spelling, 
mathematics, physical education and shop. Mostly, the younger children 
receive help Individually, although small groups of tutees sometimes are 
formed. The tutors typically are fifth and sixth graders, but the program 
also has been successful using fourth graders and junior and senior high 
school students. Generally (Lippltt, 1969), the tutees are first and second 
graders. Although children in the same grade can help each other, the best 
results usually are obtained when the age difference 1s three or more years. 
Tutoring relationships can be directed at enrichment for brighter students, 
but the benefits to both children are particularly evident when older pupil s 
performing below their grade level help younger children who also are behind. 
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The training of the older children 1s particularly Important according 
to the L1pp1tts (1968, 1971). In addition to their periodic conferences 
with the younger child's teacher, regular weekly seminars are held for the 
tutors, very often as part of their regular school program. During these 
seminars, they learn to diagnose learning difficulties, to recognize the 
Importance of learning, to improve the relationships between older and 
younger children, to understand the younger child's self-image and attitudes, 
to Interview younger children, to interpret interview findings, to consider 
alternate ways of handling learning situations, to make younger children 
feel Hked and important, to cooperate with teachers, and to use the seminar 
group as a resource for problem solving. Voluntary participation in the pro- 
gram is stressed and experience with the Cross-Age Helping Program has shown 
that if enough support 1s given, the tutors will be amply motivated. 

A sizable number of school districts throughout the country have adopted 
the Lippitts' program. Perhaps because of the program's emphasis on 
difficult-to-measure social benefits, there have been only a few empirically 
oriented evaluations of its effectiveness, however. The most extensive 
evaluation, conducted in California's O .ario-Montclalr School District in 
1970, involved 60 fourth, fifth and sixth grade elementary students as the 
tutees and 60 eighth grade junior high school students as their tutors. Over 
the seven month assessment period, the tutors gained an added three months of 
growth in reading and mathematics, and two months 1n language, over non- 
parti cipating controls. The younger children's gains exceeded those of their 
controls by two months in reading and one month 1n language. Both groups 
exceeded their control counterparts on improvements in self-concept as 
measured by standardized scales. Similarly, both the tutors and the tutees 
showed more substantial gains on sociometric ratings of leadership and 
learning than the controls, and both groups outdistanced the controls 1n 
improvements in discipline. Finally, the younger participating children 
significantly reduced their absences although equivalent results were not 
obtained for the older children who were part of the study (Lippitt, 
Lippitt and Eiseman, 1971). 

In 1967, another major program, called "Youth Tutoring Youth", was 
initiated in Newark and Philadelphia under the direction of Mary Conway 
Kohler. This program was sponsored by the United States Department of 
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Labor and was carried out by the National Commission on Resources for Youth, 
Inc., a private organization located 1n New York City. In many respects, the 
design of the program was similar to that of the Homework Helper program al- 
ready described. However, based on the results of that earlier effort, em- 
phasis was directed toward the f „cors, who were chosen because they were 
significantly behind grade level 1n reading ability. The tutors were selected 
from among Neighborhood Youth Corps enrol lees, and therefore were disadvantaged 
ghetto teen-agers who were thought likely to leave school. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program was established by the United States Department of Labor 
to provide these youngsters with paying jobs after school and during summer 
vacations so as to dissuade them from dropping out of school before graduation. 
Although Federal funds were made available for their salaries, identifying 
useful social and community service tasks that could be performed by the en- 
rol lees proved difficult. Many were given employment at "make-work" occu- 
pations, which were parallel in some Instances to the jobs created for the 
unemployed during the depression of the 1930's by the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration, but more often their assignments were to menial tasks such as 
janitorial and clerical assistants in local school systems. Finding useful 
and respectful occupations for these unskilled youths was itself a major 
challenge. 

The design for the Youth Tutoring Youth program thus met an urgent need 
for the constructive employment of low-Income teen-agers and, at the same 
time, afforded both an opportunity to help younger ghetto children gain more 
from school and an expectation that those who gave help would themselves 
improve in school -related skills. In the Newark and Philadelphia programs, 
the tutors were paid $27.50 per week during the Summer of 1967 for six 
hours of training and 22 hours of tutoring younger children. Generally, 
each tutor was responsible for two tutees, helping each of them two hours 
per day, four days per week (Gartner, Kohler and Riessman, 1971). During 
the six weeks of this pilot program, the fourteen and fifteen year old 
tutors who, it should be remembered, were the prime concern in this study, 
gained considerably in reading skills. The Philadelphia tutors, who 
averaged 0.4 grades behind in reading at the beginning, increased a full 
grade level 1n the six weeks. The Newark tutors, who had averaged 2.9 
grades below their age level, advanced a full 3.7 years in the course of 
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the study. In addition, various attitude changes were observed, such as the 
pride the tutors evidenced, their creativity in preparing instructional 
materials for their charges, and their new found interest in independent 
reading. So impressive were these results that similar Youth Tutoring 
Youth programs quickly were begun in Detroit, Washington and Los Angeles 
following both after school and summer schedules. By the fall of 1970, 
more than 200 school districts throughout the country were known to be 
using the program (Gartner, Kohler and Riessman, 1971). In addition, the 
concept was incorporated into the United States Office of Education's Career 
Opportunities Program which was operating in 131 communities in all 50 states. 

A key philosophy of the Youth Tutoring Youth program has been its willing- 
ness to rely on the "inner resources" of the underachieving, disadvantaged 
youths hired to serve as tutors. By yielding to them the full responsibility 
for the tutoring of younger children, they are expected to grow in confidence, 
self-image and individual development. The tutor is given the freedom to 
select the content of the tutorial sessions and devise the learning ex- 
periences and materials he will present to the tutee. As a consequence, he 
tends to devote an amazing amount of effort to developing exercises that will 
be both pleasureful for younger children and improve their skills. Innovation 
and a personalized approach to the tutoring task are encouraged. As in the 
Lippitts 1 program, training is considered an essential requisite to success. 
In this case, however, emphasis is given to the training of the teachers, 
community representatives and school administrators who will direct the 
program in their own school districts. These individuals are brought to an 
existing Youth Tutoring Youth center for from two to six days to work with 
the staff and tutors of the ongoing project, and learn from them how the 
program should operate. Special attention is given to letting these pro- 
spective supervisors see for themselves the seriousness and industrious- 
ness shown by the tutors as they go about their activities. 

Because this program was spreading greatly in popularity, a second 
evaluation of its effectiveness was begun in 1969 under the direction of an 
advisory panel, headed by Ralph Tyler. After a pretest of the assessment 
instruments in the Summer of 1970, Washington and Chicago were selected as 
the sites of a thorough evaluation project. The examination of participating 
tutors and tutees, and non-participating controls, was carried out in the 
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Fall of 1970 and the Spring of 1971, The report of this study (Strodtbeck 
and Granlck, 1972) concluded that there "was a significant improvement in 
language skills (writing ability)" of the 277 tutors over the 207 non- 
tutors, and a similar gain in school attendance.* The results of tests 
designed to measure growth in self-esteem, self-efficacy and maturity levels 
among the tutors were less clear, and gains in these affective areas were 
evident only for those tutors who also showed gains in language skills and 
attendance. 

For the tutees, the report indicates somewhat greater gains in reading 
interest for the participants over the controls, although not in reading 
skills; in fact, the Metropolitan Achievement Test actually showed a slight 
decline in reading level for the 219 participating tutees over the 185 non- 
participating controls. Slight gains in self-confidence and classroom 
behavior were reported.** The period covered by the evaluation was ap- 
proximately twenty weeks, all of the participants were inner-city disad- 
vantaged youngsters performing substantially below grade level at the beginning 
of the study, and the tutoring sessions were carried out over several hours 
each week. Although the overall findings were slightly positive, it is 
likely that more substantial gains, particularly for the tutors, had been 
expected on the basis of the earlier, 1969 study. 

Other efforts to use students as teaching resources in recent years 
have yielded similarly inconsistent outcomes. In a recent and as yet un- 
published paper, Robert Cloward of Rhode Island College identifies several 



* It should be noted, however, that the language-oriented gains reported 
should be interpreted cautiously. The instrument itself consisted only of 
twelve sentence "stubs" (e.g., "I feel sorry ....") which were to be com- 
pleted by the tutor and then scored for both grammatical and spelling 
errors. Furthermore, the use of gain scores in the statistical analysis 
was quite questionable considering the ceiling on possible gains and the 
lack of any rationale for assuming the need to correct for covariance. No 
additional standardized tests of academic growth were administered. 



** The implication of these findings also should be considered with 
caution; in many instances, the gains reported for the tutees were limited 
to only one of several measures, or to only one of several subgroups (e.g., 
Chicago-Males). 
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studies which either failed to obtain gains for participants in tutorial 
programs, failed to characterize or supply data, failed to use control 
groups in establishing comparisons, or failed to analyze the results cor- 
rectly. A rather arbitrary sampling of some of the available literature 
on students in instructional roles yields somewhat the same picture. For 
example, Lutz and Stuart (1968) describe the use of sixth-grade children 
as aides in kindergarten, Mays (1968) reports on teen-aged aides in nursery 
programs, and Tosti (1973) discusses the use of in-group peers, at both 
the elementary school and college levels, as proctors to test their class- 
mates in individualized learning programs, but none of these authors report 
any evaluative findings. The same is true of a paper by Swett (1971) on 
fourth graders "adopting" kindergarten children, one by Allen (1967) on 
elementary school children helping each other during science experiments, 
reading exercises and vocabulary drills, and one by Gracey and Houghton 
(1971) on home economics students working with kindergarteners. A non- 
empirical orientation toward innovation in education is not limited to this 
country. A rather comprehensive report (Hannam, Smyth and Stephenson, 1971) 
on the "Hi 11 view Project", in which British students in education were 
assigned two or three 'reluctant" learners to assist over a period of a 
year by meeting with them and forming constructive relationships, provides 
no quantitative data on the success of this program. This also is the 
case in a description (Moore, 1968) of the English tutorial method of educa- 
tion with its emphasis on the value of a critical listener to help organize 
what one has learned. 

On the other hand, exceptions to the general tendency to omit assess- 
ment do exist. One was a study by Snapp, Oakland and Williams (1972) which 
investigated the use of fifth and sixth graders to tutor disadvantaged first 
second and third graders in reading. Although limited to the more specific 
instructional objectives, significant gains were reported for the tutees 
following eight weeks of tutorial assistance given in sessions of twenty 
minutes on four days each week before regular school hours. No gains were 
found for the tutors, who were unpaid and felt not to be unmotivated, despite 
the interest shown by the tutees. A report by Bailey, et. al. (1971) on 
the success obtained by peers helping fellow pre-delinquents improve their 
speech is another exception. In this experiment, it was determined that 
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a tutor, without any training, could measurably improve a tutee's clarity 
of articulation. 

Not all programs using students as teaching resources assign them 
tutorial or monitorial functions. Leon Henkin and his associates, Louis 
Schell and Harriet Amster, at the University of California at Berkeley have 
been developing a program over the last two years in which ninth grade 
students actually teach portions of a mathematics course to seventh graders. 
This effort, which was begun with funds from the National Science Foundation, 
is now being supported by the National Institute of Education so that a 
thorough evaluation can be conducted. The aim of the project is to improve 
the interest and achievement of disadvantaged seventh grade students in 
mathematics by having them receive some of their instruction from specially 
trained, ninth grade students who also are disadvantaged. By having mathe- 
matics taught by an interested and knowledgeable near peer with whom they can 
identify, the seventh graders are expected to be much better motivated than 
they typically are when taught by an adult representing a different set of 
val ues . 

At the beginning of the school year, 24 volunteers are recruited from 
among ninth grade algebra students in each of the three participating junior 
high schools to enroll in an additional course called Peer Teaching. This 
course f which is taught by a mathematics specialist, emphasizes both mathe- 
matics and teaching methods. Within the first three weeks, eight of the 
24 volunteers are selected for continued training by the specialist, who 
meets with them an hour per day, five days per week. After an additional 
three or four weeks of training, these students gradually are permitted to 
present lessons to the seventh graders in their own classroom during regu- 
larly scheduled mathematics periods. As soon as they are fully capable, 
the students serving as teachers assume complete responsibility for the 
class two days per week. The class's regular teacher continues to instruct 
the class the other three days each week, and is present as an observer 
when the ninth graders take charge. 

New instructional materials for seventh grade mathematics are being 
prepared as part of this program, but the materials represent refinements 
in standard content and the relevance of examples rather than new types of 
teaching methods. Both the peer teachers and '..*« regular teachers base 
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their Instruction on the same curriculum, and both organize their Instruc- 
tion around the same, fairly conventional teaching methods. In the two 
years since the pilot program has been Introduced, there have been no com- 
plaints from parents, and considerably enthusiasm on the part of the partic- 
ipating seventh and ninth grade students. Some teachers were at first re- 
luctant to accept the program, but they all are thoroughly satisfied after 
experiencing 1t 1n their classrooms. Dr. Henkln points out, Incidentally, 
that the focus of the project on mathematics and Its Implementation at the 
junior high school level were matters of convenience. He believes that the 
program could be equally effective for other subjects and at other grade 
levels. 

One last point that deserves mention 1s the reported use of various 
kinds of Interactive tutoring programs overseas. In Brazil, Keller (1968) 
developed a highly Individualized Introductory course 1n psychology for 
university students which Included the use of proctors who already completed 
the course as judges of whether each Individual has successfully mastered 
the content of each course unit. In Korea, the staff of the Elementary 
School Mastery Learning Project (Lee, 1971) has Initiated an experimental 
educational program 1n which small groups of two or three students meet 
regularly for as long as an hour at a time to cooperatively review each 
other's test results on measures of unit achievement and to discuss Items 
missed by any of the group participants. And last, but not least, the 
Laubach's (1970) have long used volunteers, who receive several hours of 
training and subsequent, supervision, to Individually tutor others in basic 
literacy. 
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c. The Development of Tu tor-Based Systems 

In the studies and programs described so far, emphasis more or less 
has been on tutorial procedures as methods of enhancing the 1nd1v1dualness 
of the educational process. The tutoring itsslf was introduced as a means 
of remedying apparent defects 1n existing, teacher-based Instructional 
systems. Whether the gains anticipated were social, or academic, or both, 
and whether the gains were expected among the tutors, or tutees, or all 
participants, these efforts were directed at identifying ways in which the 
tutorial process usefully could supplement more traditional classroom 
methods. This is not the only possible approach, however. It is Instead 
possible to begin with the tutorial concept and then construct an entire in- 
structional system around the use of students or other non -professionals as 
the system's teaching resources. This is the case in the programs which 
remain to be considered, where tutoring is. the Instructional process. 

One of the earliest of these programs was the "Tutorial Community 
Project" begun by Ralph Melaragno and Gerald Newmark at the Pacoima, 
California, Elementary School 1n 1968. In this project, which has been 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation, tutoring "is school -wide with all students 
involved as either tutors or learners; the program now is a primary vehicle 
for reading instruction and not either an appendage to the 'regular' program 
or a piece meal effort limited to a few students" (Melaragno, 1972). A 
number of tutoring approaches are used. First, intergrade tutoring was 
introduced, 1n which older elementary students tutor younger ones on a 
regular basis during normal school hours. Second, intraclass tutoring was 
added, in which students 1n the same class are paired or organized Into 
small groups on the basis of who needs help and who is available to give 
it. Third, other tutoring techniques were then promoted, such as the use 
of students at a nearby junior high school to tutor upper-grade elementary 
students, the use of older students to supervise younger ones or act as 
guides for projects or trips, and self-tutoring in which students follow 
the general procedures of a tutorial session, but work alone, In addition, 
teachers provide assistance to small groups of students organized according 
to need, parents tutor their own children at home, and the teachers even 
help each other through three and fout teacher teams. 
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From the very beginning of this project, emphasis has been given to 
individualizing Instruction on the basis of need. For this reason, the 
intergrade tutors, who always are volunteers, meet with the younger child's 
teacher weekly to clarify that child's Individual learning requirements and 
to receive suggestions and training 1n how to overcome these difficulties. 
The process used by the tutors 1s based on the same general approach used 
to prepared programmed Instruction materials. This Includes the clear 
specification of Instructional objectives, the skilled preparation of tailored 
activities and procedures to reach these goals, the frequent supply of In- 
formation to the learners about their progress, and the continuous mon- 
itoring and modification of the Instructional system. Tutors are trained, 
with the teachers present, through a series of six workshop sessions. 
These sessions Include learning about the kinds of learning problems 
younger children can have, and role-play exercises to provide practice 
1n tutorial teaching. The cooperation of all of the participants 1n the 
project has been stressed since 1t began. For this reason, planning and 
decision making duties are shared among administrators, teachers and parents, 
and effective Interpersonal relationships are fostered to create what 1s 
expected to be a "self -renewing Institution", or "tutorial community". 

In the first of two specific studies on this program of tutorial In- 
struction that were carried out (Melaragno, 1972), 40 kindergarten pupils 
who were tutored by older elementary school students for 20 minutes per day 
all were reading first-grade materials by the end of the year, and a few 
had completed the full sequence of first-grade work. In the second study, 
25 first and second grade students gained 8.3 months 1n reading during a 
ten week period; at the same time, the fourth and fifth grade students who 
served as their tutors gained an Average of 5.2 months. The most Impressive 
data, however, is shown 1n the following table which reports the median 
scores 1n percentile form from standardized reading tests given each year 
(from Melaragno, 1972, and with additional data supplied by him); 





1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1st grade 


23 


34 


43 


65 


2nd grade 


5 


19 


28 


36 


3rd grade 


5 


5 


20 


39 
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These figures demonstrate not only a substantial gain in reading skill as 
a function of the program (Intergrade tutoring was not school wide until 
the 1971-72 school year), but also the steady growth 1n gains each year as 
students and teachers become more familiar with, and committed to, the 
program. 

A somewhat similar, school -wide tutorial reading program has been de- 
scribed by Ebersole and DeWitt (1972). This project, at the Soto Street 
School in Los Angeles, also has been underway for several years. It uses 
a mixture of intergrade and 1n-class tutoring 1n which all students par- 
ticipate. A typical intergrade session begins with a word review during 
which the tutor presents flash cards prepared for the lesson so the tutee 
can practice problem words. In the next segment of the session, the learner 
reads from the text, beginning with the last portion of the story covered 
the day before. While the tutee 1s reading, his tutor listens for correct- 
ness, and occasionally checks comprehension by asking the younger child to 
summarize what he has just read in his own words. A record is kept of words 
the learner is unable to read without help. When the fifth word 1s reached 
in a session, reading stops, and the tutor and tutee work together to pre- 
pare flash cards containing these problem words which are then used for 
another period of word study. The cycle may continue if there 1s time, 
but each session is limited to about twenty minutes. 

To permit the use of tutoring as the regular method of reading instruc- 
tion, half of the younger children have their reading class during the first 
hour, before the other children arrive, and the others learn reading from 
their tutors during the final hour of their school day, after the first 
group has left. This staggered schedule solves the problem of the space 
needed for the pairs of tutors and tutees. The reading period for the 
older children 1s divided into three segments. In the first and third 
segments, half the class goes to tutor younger children while the remaining 
half learns reading from their regular teacher. During the second segment, 
intraclass tutoring 1s used, with the children taking turns helping each 
other with their reading. Training for the tutors is given in a five-day 
program which is then supplemented by additional training throughout the 
year. There is also a guide for the tutors which is kept by the tutee so 
it will be available when needed during tutoring sessions. 
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The results of this program (Ebersole and DeWItt » 1972) resemble those 
obtained at Pocoima. The table below shows the percentage of students 
scoring at Stanine 4 or higher (Stanine 3 or higher for the third graders) 
on the Stanford Reading Test at the end of each school year (tutoring at 
the second and third grade levels was not begun until 1968): 

Prior Years 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 

1st grade 4 25 35 41 

2nd grade 15 — 54 70 

3rd grade 30 — 51 66 

Again, as in Pocoima, scores have improved progressively each year as the 
procedures are refined and as the students and teachers become more familiar 
with the program. There also is steady growth from participating in the 
program over a number of years. Only four percent of those who were first 
graders in 1966-67 were at the fourth Stanine or higher in reading for their 
grade level, but 81 percent of these same students were at this point or 
above by the end of their fifth grade year in 1970-71. 

Still another carefully structured tutorial system has been developed 
by Woolman (see Gartner, Kohler and Riessman, 1971). In this program, 
called the "Micro-Social Pre-School Learning System", instruction is based 
on specially prepared materials, and same-aged, pre-school children work 
together in pairs to help each other learn. The teacher plans and supervises 
what goes on in the classroom but does not teach. The activities of the pairs 
of children are highly structured, and are directed toward reviewing and 
checking each other's work as well as giving each other assistance on the 
program's learning modules. 

Bright and his associates at the Western Institute for Science and 
Technology have created what they call the "Vanguard Teaching Model" which 
combines tutorial instruction, individualized instruction and contingency 
management into a comprehensive learning system that is both cost and learn- 
ing effective (Bright, 1972). Here, again, the tutors are an integral part of 
1n-school instruction rather than simply resources for remedial programs. 
In the Vanguard model, each of the older children serving as tutors is 
responsible for the learning of several younger children. The program is 
limited to reading instruction, however, and therefore occupies only a portion, 
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usually an hour to an hour and a half, of the regular school day. 

At the beginning of each session, the learner 1s assigned an individual 
learning task by his tutor, who also is responsible for the work of be- 
tween two and ten other students. As soon as the learner completes the task, 
which usually 1s 1n the form of one or more exercise sheets, he takes 1t to 
his tutor for evaluation. If he has reached the preset criterion level, 
the learner is awarded some number of "points" by the tutor delivered by 
punching holes 1n the learner's record card. If he has not reached the 
criterion, he must repeat the lesson. If the learner fails the same unit 
subsequently, he is assigned an alternative exercise or, if necessary, given 
Individual help by the tutor. The use of contingency management Incentives 
are crucial to the system. No punishment is ever given. Instead, progress 
through the units, as well as his apparent concentration and other desirable 
learner behavior, is rewarded with "points" which can be traded, at any time 
during the learning session, for permission to spend time 1n any of a number 
of desirable activities in a separate "recreational" area supervised by 
additional tutors. Here, the learner can play with toys and various games, 
draw, or do other things he considers fun. Alternatively, points can be 
saved and later traded for trips to buy ice cream, to the zoo, or for 
Invitations to parties. The tutors also are rewarded by points which they 
similarly can trade for desirable prizes and activities. 

The learning tasks assigned by the tutors are determined on the basis 
of diagnostic test results and the learner's actual progress through the 
instructional exercises. Wall charts are used to help the tutors formulate 
an accurate prescription, or assignment, for each child each day. When 
appropriate, the tutors also are expected to devise new activities, par- 
ticularly for problem students. The use of these informal materials, as 
well as tutor-suggested deviations from the laid-out sequence of exercises, 
always must be checked with the teacher before being implemented. Because 
of the amount of responsibility given to the tutors, they are closely 
supervised. In addition, they participate in a 10 to 15 hour training pro- 
gram where they learn to arrange the learning areas, prescribe lesson 
assignments, check student work, reward learners with points, avoid giving 
punishment, and maintain records. This training also is in the form of 
exercises, and includes role«p1ay activities. Also, all tutors meet to- 
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gether at the end of each day's session to discuss problems and to plan 
the following day's program with the participating teachers and project 
personnel . 

Two types of materials are used 1n the Vanguard program. One 1s the 
SWRL Reading Series (which will be described shortly), and the other is the 
WIST Reading Program being developed by the Western Institute for Science 
and Technology. The SWRL materials are presented by the tutors to groups 
of four learners at a time who are Instructed as a group. The WIST 
materials are used individually, with each learner working by himself. 
Which materials are to be used by any one learner 1s decided by the tutors 
and teachers who base their decisions on that child's learning needs. The 
WIST Reading Program is designed for beginning learners and teachers them 
the sounds of 21 letters plus the sounding out of one syllable, regularly 
phonetic words made up of these letters. At the end of the program a 
student is able to read more than 200 words on his own. The student materials 
consist of exercise sheets, recorded tape cassettes and various enrichment 
and remedial materials such as story tapes and word books. A brief sample 
from an early lesson in a draft version of the program has been reproduced 
on the following two pages. As the student looks at the strips of pictures, 
he hears the script portion on his cassette recorder which he operates by 
himself. The "labels" 1n the upper corner of each box permit children who 
cannot read numbers to follow the step-by-step instrwcions on the tape. 

The Vanguard program has been tried out in a number of different settings, 
and the results are encouraging. In one study, 29 five-year olds tutored by 
sixth graders using the WIST materials Increased their scores on the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test from the 7th to the 44th percentile in 
six months (Bright, 1972). In another study, 17 first graders were tutored 
by a group of eight fifth-grade students, again with the WIST materials. 
During the six weeks of the demonstration project, the average learner 
gained six months on the Wide Range Achievement Test (Bright and Colosimo, 
1971). It is important to note, too, that improvements appeared in the be- 
havior of both the learners and the tutors as a function of the incentive 
program. The operating cost of the Vanguard System, when fully implemented, . 
1s expected to be less than that of a normal classroom because the tutors 
are unpaid and the teachers can handle larger classes for reading instruction. 
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Sample material from the WIST Program (student worksheets). 
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Another materials-based proqram, this time 1n spelling* vocabulary and 
other remedial English skills, 1s described by Rosenbaum (1973). This 
project has been a cooperative effort between Teachers College of Columbia 
University and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. His model , 
called "Peer-Mediated Instruction", grew out of earlier work with computer- 
assisted Instruction of the kind 1n which the sequence and content of each 
step 1n the lesson 1s determined by the student's response to the proceeding 
steps. It was recognized* that although this type of CAI has considerable 
merit » 1t well could be too expensive a process to be adopted widely by the 
schools. As an alternative, 1t was proposed that students could work 1n 
pairs, with each student taking turns simulating the role of the computer 
for his partner. 

The first project making use of this approach was conducted with 20 
third grade students 1n a New York City public school. The content con- 
sisted of a series of exercise materials designed to teach the correct 
spelling of 120 words. At the beginning of each learning session, the par- 
ticipating students are randomly paired, with each member of the pair al- 
ternately serving as tutor and learner. During the lesson, the tutor reads 
a 11st of words to be spelled, along with a sentence containing the word. 
Fourteen words are presented 1n each lesson, as shown 1n the sample on the 
following page (Rosenbaum, 1973, p. 43). As each Item 1s read aloud, the 
learner attempts to write down the spelling. If he 1s correct, the tutor 
continues on with the next Item*, 1f he 1s wrong, the tutor crosses-out that 
part of the learner's spelling which was Incorrect and asks him to try 
again. If the learner* 1s right on his second attempt, the lesson proceeds. 
If he 1s wrong again, the tutor crosses-out the errors 1n the second at- 
tempt and then himself writes out the correct spelling for the learner. The 
following Item 1n the lesson 1s then presented. After the first pass through 
the lesson has been completed, a second pass 1s made, but this time only 
those Items that had not been written correctly by the learner 1n his 
first attempt on the proceeding pass are Included. The lesson continues 
1n this fashion until every Word has been spelled correctly during a first 
attempt. 
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Sample material from the PMI Program (tutor presentation). 
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In this project, which required almost no training of the tutors, 
student performance on a test of a sample of the words in the eight lessons 
increased from 45 percent correct to 69 percent correct, with individual 
students showing an increase of from 10 to over 40 percentage points. The 
average student completed all the lessons 1n a total of an hour and a half 
of instruction. A more recent study Involving 252 junior and senior high 
school students in Jackson, Mississippi, focused on remedial English skills. 
In this experiment, which followed the same general approach of the Peer- 
Mediated Instruction model already described, the average student at each 
grade level gained at least one full year on the Nelson Test over a period 
of one month of instruction. In the Jackson study, the materials were de- 
signed to be reusable and, on the basis of their cost, it was calculated 
that such a program could be installed elsewhere for less than 70 cents per 
participating student (Rosenbaum, 1973). 

A model developed by Niedermeyer and his associates at the Southwest 
Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and Development also recognizes 
the importance of preprograming the tutor's activities. This system is 
based on SWRL's "Beginning Reading Program", published by Ginn and Company, 
which is a comprehensive reading curriculum for elementary schools and 
begins at the kindergarten level. Even at the end of this first year of 
instruction, most children who learn from the program are able to recognize 
the words on a basic work list, sound out unfamiliar words, and demonstrate 
their comprehension of text built around the basic words. Three accompanying 
tutorial programs have been prepared for use with the Beginning Reading Pro- 
gram. These may be used separately or together. 

The first model to be developed consisted of a remedial program using 
fifth and sixth grade tutors to help kindergarten children who were having 
difficulty with the reading materials (Niedermeyer and Ellis, 1972). The 
key principle for this model was that when a learning task requires con- 
siderable practice, non-professional tutors can be used effectively to 
strengthen learning originally acquired from the classroom teacher. Highly 
structured materials, thorough tutor training and an effective management 
system are essential to making such a program work, however. These components 
are particularly important to this program, which is organized around non- 
aversive, contingency management concepts similar to these used by Bright. 
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Tutors are encouraged to be warm to their pupils, praise them frequently, 
and avoid adding prompts to those which already are in the materials. 
Only when a learner's response is Incorrect is the tutor to demonstrate 
the correct answer to him. Tutoring sessions are twenty minutes long and 
are held three times per week during regular school hours. Kindergarten 
children are assigned to tutors if they fall to pass the tests given at the 
end of the first four weeks of teacher-based instruction, and specially pre- 
pared remedial exercises are prescribed for each tutee based on his own 
test results. This cycle is repeated after each subsequent three-week 
learning unit. The tutors are trained by the kindergarten teacher. 

An evaluation of this program was conducted during the 1968-69 
school year. Pupils in four schools where tutoring was being used were 
compared with pupils in four similar schools who received their remedial 
instruction, when needed, from their regular teacher and from the same 
remedial exercises used by the tutors. The gains made by the 57 children 
helped by tutors was significantly greater than the gains made by the 39 
pupils helped by their own teachers. A similar study in the following 
year yielded similar results, with those receiving remediation from both 
their teachers and tutors gaining some six times what was gained by those 
pupils who received remediation from their regular teachers alone (Niedermeyer 
and Ellis, 1972). 

A second model, which uses the same basic tutorial approach designed 
earlier for cross-age tutoring, has been devised for use by the parents of 
kindergarten children as part of the regular reading program. Here, the 
materials and tutorial sessions are used to augment the practice every child 
receives instead of serving as remedial help only for those pupils who need 
it. This "Parent Assisted Learning" program requires about 15 minutes at 
home on four days of each week. Three of the sessions are devoted to practice 
exercises adapted from the cross-age tutoring program and the fourth to a 
learning game. There also are story books which the children take home to 
read to their parents. A guide has been prepared for the parents which ex- 
plains what they are to do, and there also are role-play exercises for parents 
if the school wishes to use them. In an early test of Parent Assisted 
Learning in a micdle-class school district, it was found that efforts to 
generate parental interest through an accountability system managed by the 
teachers resulted in an average completion rate of about 92 percent of the 
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at-home lessons. Students who had the benefit of parent-led practice 
averaged 83 percent on a posttest while those who did not averaged only 
about 55 percent (Niedermeyer, 1969). 

The third model, which uses a slightly different set of materials but 
which also depends on parents to serve as tutors, is designed for summer 
use after a child has finished a year of the Beginning Reading Program. 
This model is designed to maintain a child's reading proficiency over the 
summer through a series of tutoring sessions scheduled 15 minutes per day, 
three days per week, for ten weeks. An example from the cross-age tutoring 
program, which includes directions as to what the tutor is to do along the 
side of the sheet the younger child faces, is shown on the following page. 
The next page contains a sample of three lessons used in one week of the 
Parent Assisted Learning Program. The page after shows an example of the 
role-play practice parents are given to learn how to conduct the PAL tutoring 
sessions. 

Niedermeyer feels that effective tutoring programs involve "much more 
than simply placing tutor and learner together and hoping that 'something 
good' will happen". It is his belief that a thoroughly structured system 
is essential to large-scale implementation. Without structure, tutor-based 
instruction may be inefficient and ineffective. A teacher may have the 
training, background and experience needed to salvage instruction based on 
poor materials, but this is beyond a tutor's capability. His research has 
shown that the tutors, whether older students or the child's parents, also 
must be trained carefully if the program is to work. However, because of 
the support provided by the materials, training can be accomplished in only 
one or two hours. The same methods have been, and are being, tried for a 
number of other content areas by SWRL, including spelling, elementary com- 
position, handwriting, punctuation and articulation. The most difficult 
problem being faced in these projects is how to help children overcome errors, 
what the tutor is to do when the child makes a mistake. Teachers often 
have no special skills to use in dealing with a faulty composition, for 
example. They can only assign, which isn't really teaching. 

One of the most experienced creators of highly structured tutorial pro- 
grams is Grant Harrison at Brigham Young University. He sees his approach 
as a combination of the tutor-like functions cited by Skinner as a prototype 
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Sample of material from the SWRL Program (cross-age tutoring model). 
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Parent Practice Exercise Unit 2 Week 1 



KAf H DAY Have the child read through (he list from banning lo end Hepeat the list until he can go thrmiHh it t*ue 
without a mistake. Change the order in which you point to the items each time you repeat the hnl t l»»r 
example, backwards or from side to side). 



FIRST DAY: WOHD ELEMENTS 
Direction*: "Say the sound of this letter" or "Sav the sound of these letters." 






it 


S 


s 






at 


eet 


M 






eet 


m 


it 






MfKtion.i: "Sound out and read Ihi 
Note Child thntlld tay ' 


SECOND DAY: WORD ATTACK 

n word." 

Mmm.it. Mil." "Mmm-tl. Mat." etc 








Mit 


Meet 


Mit 






Mat 


sit 


Mat 






Sit 


meet 


sit 






Directions- Head this ward." 


THIRD DAY: WORDS 








Mit 


meet 


Sis 






meet 


Sam 


see 






Sis 


Am 


Mit 













Sample of material from the SWRL Program (parent-assisted learning model). 
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Sample of material from the SWRL Program (parent training exercise). 
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of programmed Instruction and the detailed directions that are central to 
the Individualized audio-teaching concepts of Postlethwait and others 
(Harrison, 1972). These two Ingredients are particularly necessary when 
working with students who cannot as yet read. Most of Harrisons 's atten- 
tion, in fact, has been directed at an introduction to reading for non- 
readers. The basic materials used in these efforts are his Beginning 
Reading Program which is being published by Brigham Young University Press. 
The first volume of this course already is available and the second volume 
now 1s in production. The materials themselves are very precise, but some- 
what limited in their objectives. Not all sounds are covered, although a 
student who completed the first book is able to read a number of simple 
stories based on what he has learned. At the end of the second book, he 1s 
expected to be able to read far more complex materials using words such as 
"bracelet", "circumstances", "vengeance", or "sacrilegious".* 

Very elaborate instructions have been prepared for the tutors on what 
to do at each step of the program. Learners are first pretested using a 
three part test. Part I consists of naming the 25 letters of the alphabet 
included in the course ( :: q" is omitted), and indicating the most common 
sounds of 20 consonants, 5 short vowels and 8 digraphs (as, "ch"). Part II 
measures the student's ability to decode single and multiple syllable non- 
sense words. Part III is a test of recognition of the 200 sight words that 
make up the bulk of the words in the stories to be read at the end of the 
course.. On the basis of the child's performance on the test, profile 
sheets are prepared by the tutor so that whether the child has the skill 
needed to sound out and decode nonsense words made up using each letter is 
established. Tutoring then begins based on flash cards prepared to re- 
present each of the possible individual skills that child needs to master. 
Instructions to the tutor on how to use the cards, what to say, and even 
how to arrange the chairs for the tutorial session are carefully laid out 
for him. The student gradually proceeds through increasingly complex 
decoding exercises and on to reading the stories. For most situations, it 



* Whether a learner who, at the beginning of the volume, is unable to 
correctly pronounce words ending in a silent "e" (as, "cake") or sight 
read Irregular words such as "plumber" «r "knife", has any comprehension 
of the meaning of the words he will learn to read is problematic, however. 
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is recommended that tutoring be limited to one half hour per day. Between 
8 and 15 hours are required to complete the first volume. An example of 
the directions to be followed by the tutor when using the first volume is 
reproduced on the following page. A similar sample from a draft version of 
the second volume is reproduced on the page after it. 

As Harrison points out (1972), "the tutoring relationships and the use 
of the instructional materials are relatively complex tasks which cannot be 
left to chance". To make sure this 1s accomplished, the tutors are given 
an Intensive training program lasting four to eight hours. In this time, 
the tutor learns the importance of diagnostic pretesting, the prescription 
of learning exercises based on that child's needs, the use of established 
principals of contingency management during the learning sessions, and the 
maintenance of accurate and detailed records. Unlike many other programs, 
Harrison's "Structured Tutoring" teaches reading completely independently 
of the teacher, who often will manage the program but who is not expected 
to teach herself. The learners for whom this program is intended may be 
beginning primary school students, older and often disadvantaged students 
who are having reading difficulty, or even illiterate adults. The tutors 
can be older children, para-professional aides, parents or volunteering 
adults, and frequently mixtures of these resources are used simultaneously. 

The results obtained with this approach have been positive but modest. 
In a series of unpublished papers, Harrison and his associates report on 
several studies that have been conducted. In one of these, 100 six year 
old and 43 seven year old non-readers in Provo, Utah elementary schools were 
taught the contents of the first volume of Beginning Reading over a six- 
week period by volunteering upper-grade pupils. The six year old students 
rose from an average of under 20 percent on the pretest to over 70 percent 
on the posttest. Comparable results were obtained for the second graders. 
Also, approximately 60 percent of the first graders were able to read 
stories for themselves by the end of program. In another study, 156 non- 
reading second graders obtained an average score of over 80 percent on the 
end-of-program test, helped by fourth, fifth and sixth grade students. 
Tutoring sessions were fifteen minutes 1n length, four days per week, for 
five months. The performance of these learners, after tutoring, was then 
comparable to that of students of the same age who were not in need of 
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Sample of material from th-j Beginning Reading Program (first volume). 
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Sample of material from the Beginning Reading Program (second volume). 
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remedial help. 

Some work has been begun using Harrison's model in Micronesia, Bolivia 
and, more recently, Guatamala. Data, however, are available only from 
Bolivia where the materials, converted into Spanish, were used to teach 
reading to illiterate adults. The tutors for this project were local and 
expatriate adults who received six hours of training. The tutors met with 
the students, usually in the student's home, three to five times per week 
for close to one hour per session. The sessions continued for a period of 
three to five weeks. Not all of the 40 participants completed the course 
within the data collection period, but the gains they made resulted in post- 
test scores of 50 to 70 percent on the various skill tests used. The pro- 
gram also has been tried on underprivileged Bolivian children. 

Another highly structured basic reading program was developed overseas 
by Douglas Ell son for the INNOTECH Regional Center for Educational Innovation 
and Technology in Southeast Asia (Ellson, et. al., 1973). This experimental 
program, which corresponds roughly to the first third of beginning instruction 
for children learning to read Bahasa Malaysia, is designed to teach groups 
of up to 12 children at a time. The "teachers" for the program, however, 
are adult community members who themselves need not have more than a sixth 
grade education. This use of relatively untrained, unqualified teachers is 
made possible by the careful selection and thorough tryout of the subject 
matter, the instructional materials and the teaching techniques that com- 
prise "Programmed Teaching". Much of the approach used, incidentally, is 
based on studies carried out by Ell son and his associates in the late 1 960 1 s 
on the use of tutors to teach reading as a supplement to conventional teach- 
ing.* 

The content of the experimental program covers the pronunciation of 
sounds represented by 23 letters (words using "Q", "X" and "Z" are infre- 
quent in the Malay language), the recognition of the first 12 numerals, 
and 66 specific words. By the end of the program, a student should be able 
to decode and sound-out most of tie regular words in his language. The 
course materials consist of a guide for the "teacher", a blackboard, and 



* Reported 4 r the R ead ing Research Quarterl y, vol. 1, no. 1 , 1965 and 
vol. 3, no. 1968. 
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flash cards with letters, numerals, pictures or words printed on them. 
There also are cards to use in rewarding children when they answer correctly 
during the teaching sequence. Both individual and group modes of res- 
ponding are required at various times according to directions contained in 
the teacher's guide. One small section of the guide is reproduced on the 
following page. This part of the guide is concerned with the content of 
each of the 64 lessons in the program. Other sections of the guide describe 
the teaching methods to be applied to each lesson, the procedures for play- 
iny the accompanying word games, and the principles to be followed for 
managing the class. 

The INNOTECH program was tried out on groups of first year students 
enrolled in ten rural elementary schools in Malaysia. Students selected 
for the experiment, as well as those chosen to represent an equivalent 
control group, were those toward the lower end of their classes on a pre- 
test of reading skills. Both the experimental and the control students 
received one hour of traditional reading instruction each day from their 
regular classroom teachers. The experimental students received an addi- 
tional half hour of Programmed Teaching, while the control students spent 
the same amount of time in further reading instruction with their regular 
professional teachers. The experiment continued for 55 school days. On 
the posttest, which included subtests for words, sentences and comprehension, 
the experimental group demonstrated a proficiency of 52 percent while the 

control group scored 46 percent, a statistically significant difference 
(Ellson, et. al., 1973).* 



* It is unfortunate that an "add-on" rather than a more straightforward 
comparison was used as the research design for this study in that it failed 
to provide evidence as to whether Programmed Teaching is reasonably effective 
in the complete absence of a professional classroom teacher*, the difference, 
in fact, may be as attributable to the experimental group having two kinds 
of instruction as it is to their having better instruction. 
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Lesson 8. Teaching lesson. Use Iten Program II: Oral answer. 
Use Letter set A. 

Preparation: Leave the letters on the blackboard. Do not rearrange. 

Step 1. WHAT IS THE SOUND OF TIIE LETTER ? 

(Point only if necessary). 



Lesson 9. Review Game. Use Letter-set A. 

Task: WHAT IS THF NAME AND THE SOUND OF THIS LETTER? 



Lesson 10. Teaching Lesson. Use Item Program III J Word Sounding. 
Use letter groups shown below. 

a d a i b u 

buku nasi 
8 a y a 

Preparation: Print the letters in word-groups on the blackboard, 
spaced as they are shown above. 

Step 1. WHAT IS THIS WORD? (Point to one "word' 1 .) 

Lesson 11. Teaching Lesson. Use Item Program III: Word Sounding. 

Preparation: Arrange word-set B on the blackboard. 

Step 1. WHAT IS THIS WORD? (Point). 

Note: Rearrange the card3 after each round. 



Lesson 12. Review Game. Use Word-sets A, B. 
Task: WHAT IS THIS WORD? 



Sample of material from the Programmed Teaching Program (lesson content). 
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D. Discussion of Alternative Programs 



The rather uneven coverage of relevant literature and operational pro- 
jects presented in this Section leaves a sizable number of unanswered ques- 
tions. Is it reasonable to expect that any proposed tutoring program will 
yield advantageous results? Should such a program focus on benefits to the 
tutors or the tutees?. Are systems that by-pass the teacher "tutorial" in 
the same sense as those which stress 'helping relationships"? It is possible 
to extrapolate any of these findings or procedures and apply them to the 
problems and circumstance of most developing countries? While there is no 
certain answer to any of these questions, it might be worthwhile to review 
the approaches already presented in order to arrive at some conception of 
the present state-of-the-art in using students as teaching resources. 

To begin with, it should be clear that much of the attention so far 
showered on tutorial programs has centered on the process involved rather 
than the product achieved. Aside from a few, often widely publicized 
studies, much of the rapidly accumulating literature on peer-tutoring and 
other instructional uses of non-professionals has been of the "try it, 
you'll like it" variety. Only a small proportion of the reported projects 
have systematically investigated, or even considered, such problems as tutor 
selection, the length of tutorial sessions, or the cost-effectiveness of 
the program as compared with logical alternatives. Neither the social c 
nor the academically oriented approaches seem to have accumulated sufficient 
methodological insights to permit them to be transferred readily to other 
situations with reasonable guarantees as to their success. 

Those tutorial programs intended to compliment traditional educational 
practices have created a great deal of interest and have attracted con- 
siderable support, but most of this enthusiasm necessarily is attributable 
to just two studies, the 1963-1964 pilot "Homework Helper" program initiated 
by Mobilization for Youth, and the 1967 pilot "Youth Tutoring Youth" program 
conducted by the National Commission on Resources for Youth.* Although 



* In the former study, tutees gained nearly twice as many months in read- 
ing skill as their controls, while tutors advanced by 3.4 years compared 
with 1.7 years for their controls; in the later study, the Philadelphia 
tutors gained 1.0 years in reading skill during the six weeks, while the 
Newark tutors gained 3.7 years. 
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both programs were continued for at least another five years, and expanded 
greatly in scope, no comparably impressive findings have since been reported, 
either as follow-ons to these original evaluations or as assessments of 
similar projects. The remaining findings that have been announced, including 
the second Youth Tutoring Youth evaluation, have ranged from only modest 
gains to insignificant differences.* While one would expect on the basis of 
the first studies that similarly satisfying results would be obtained sub- 
sequently, this has not been the case. Even if the outcomes of these early 
two studies are not considered to have been spuriously determined, it is 
clear that the factors critical to bringing such results about have not been 
identified with sufficient precision to permit the programs to be replicated 
with fidelity. 

A second problem with this approach has been its emphasis on social as 
well as cognitive goals. Although both certainly are legitimate and useful 
goals in any society, their combination possibly is premature considering 
our knowledge as to how tutoring might bring about either. The most likely 
explanation of the gains made by tutees is that they are a function of the 
added practice they receive, although it also is quite probable that the 
individual attention given them by their tutor has an effect on their attitudes 
and, consequently, on their test performance. As to the gains made by 
tutors, it clearly is possible that attitudinal changes brought about by the 
recognition inherent in their tutorial assignment is a factor, but the 
efforts they make to devise exercise materials, the practice they get in the 
skills they are teaching, and the opportunities they have to observe errors 
which interfere with success are more likely to be the significant variables. 
It is unfortunate that that more concerted efforts have not been made during 
the past ten years of recent interest in peer tutoring to isolate these 
various factors experimentally. 

A third problem is that most of the programs utilizing students in 
supplementary teaching roles have focused almost uniformly on urban, ghetto 
underachievers. This, of course, is a fairly unique segment of the 

* The gain reported by Janowitz (1965) of a 1 ,4 year greater improvement in 
reading ability for disadvantaged children tutored for six months after school 
by volunteering adults as compared with children who recently entered the pro- 
gram, is perhaps a reasonable expectation; yet this outcome also may have been 
influenced by regression toward the mean and by the advantage of increased 
test familiarity. 
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population and, presumably, one that is characterized by poor motivation, 
lack of stimulation at home, and an uninspiring career outlook. The question 
is not whether this is an appropriate group to serve as recipients of in- 
novative educational programs, because it certainly is. Rather, the question 
is whether the complex set of variables that act on this group to reduce 
their educational achievement can be separated out sufficiently to determine 
what is causing what. Obviously, a gain of 3.7 years in reading skill 
(among the Newark tutors in the Youth Tutoring Youth program) in six weeks 
of part-time participation hardly can be attributed entirely to new learning, 
as the project staff itself recognized (see Gartner, Kohler and Riessman, 
1971, p. 31). One of the several, more likely alternative explanations 
is that the original test scores were abnormally depressed, and that any 
retesting would have shown gains, although perhaps not of this magnitude. 

A fourth problem is the possible cost of a tutorial program. In most 
of this group of programs, with the notable exception of the ones devised 
by the Lippitts and by Henkin, the tutors were paid for their efforts. 
While their amount of pay was considerably less than the $10.00 per hour 
or so the average elementary school teacher in the United States receives 
for instructional services, the teacher generally handles many more children 
at one time. At a cost of well over $1.00 per hour, students tutoring 
students may, despite its effectiveness, turn out to be affordable only for 
a very select segment of the school population. It is reasonable to propose, 
for example, that hiring an added career teacher for each school to work 
with groups of eight or ten children who needed extra help would produce the 
same, or possibly better, resuslts. And the cost would be equivalent to 
supplying each of these children with a paid peer tutor for the same amount 
of added assistance. 

Turning now to the more structured programs, it is clear that these 
also have limits on their general izability. First of all, most of the learn- 
ing content dealt with in these programs has been relatively simple. Many 
teachers would contend, for example, that learning to "decode", or sound out 
letters and letter groups, is not the same as reading, and that this skill . 
is considerably easier to teach than syntactical comprehension or other 
ingredients represented in all-around reading mastery. Expanding a structured 
tutorial system beyond the first few grades is going to take considerable 
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imagination if many important educational objectives ire not to be left out. 
There is always the option, of course, of reserving the straightforward 
factual content for this approach, and leaving objectives that depend on 
complex interactions to a skilled teacher, but this alternative is self- 
limiting and does not seem to carry with it the same promise of major improve- 
ments in education that have been aimed for by the programs which use stu- 
dents in unstructured tutorial roles. Also, it should be recognized that 
much of the learning that takes place in the first few primary grades is 
not academic, but social. Children at this age vary considerably in abil- 
ity to concentrate, in their modes of interacting with other children, and 
in their self-images. Even at this level, then, flexibility and individ- 
uality may be important charactertics of the educative process. Learning 
to multiply fractions is not the same as learning to work together, and a 
program that omits either is not all there is to education. Some programs, 
such as those developed by Bright and by Melaragno, seem more turned to this 
view than others. 

A second problem is^that the use of tutors as agents for, rather than 
as sources of, instruction could prove to be a limitation. To begin with, 
it is likely that many of the academically oriented gains achieved by the 
tutors in some of the less structured programs were a consequence of the 
experience of preparing lessons rather then presenting them. By removing 
this responsibility from the tutor, associated opportunities for his learn- 
ing also are reduced. Also, the instructional process itself, if highly 
structured, may prove less satisfying to the tutor than when he is permitted 
to vary his approach and be rewarded for the success of his own efforts and 
ingenuity. This could turn out to be an important constraint on the tutor's 
motivation, and well may be a significant factor in his longevity except 
where tutors are considered relatively expendable. Furthermore, the more 
structured programs are not likely to lead to the same degree of learned 
responsibility that is hoped for in most unstructed programs. Learning to 
show up for lessons is not nearly the same as learning to take responsibility 
for their outcomes. 

A third problem is that many of the unique advantages of tutorial in- 
struction may be diminished to the degree that the presentation is rigidly 
structured. One of the distinctive attributes of a tutor is that he is able 
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to adapt the content, sequence and thoroughness of a lesson to meet the peculiar 
needs of each individual lemur, This, above all, is the one thing that a 
regular classroom teacher nas the most difficulty doing. Conceivably, tutors 
can vary the amount of repetition given, the degree to whicn marginal per- 
formance will be accepted, and even the instructional approach itself. They 
can be responsive to extremely subtle cues and use them to identify and 
diagnose learning difficulties. Although not all tutors are likely to serve 
these functions well, even after receiving training, it is questionable 
whether those systems which use the tutor solely as an agent are taking full 
advantage of the tutor's potential as an adaptive instructional instrument. 

Finally, the costs of a highly structured tutorial system are as im- 
portant a consideration as they are in programs which use paid, self-directed 
tutors. Most of the structured programs have required several years to 
develop and refine, and the cost of both creating and reproducing the materials, 
in most cases, has been substantial. Whether the time, resources and funds 
needed for such an effort are available everywhere remains to be determined. 
Furthermore, the cost of revising such a program needs to be considered. 
Although the content used to teach basic reading and arithmetic skills is 
not likely to change over a period of time, updating is an almost continuous 
requirement in areas such as science and vocational education. There also 
is the possibility that a very creatively structured program could achieve 
the outcomes similar to those cited earlier from Melaragno's Tutorial Com- 
munity Project. Each year has yielded so substantial an improvement in the 
performance of children at the first three grade levels as to make instruc- 
tional materials that formerly were suitable for the subsequent grade level 
obsolete. 

In summary, the extremes of neither approach seem to be genuinely 
satisfying as paradigms for what could be. Both the tutorial process and 
the use of students as teaching resources should be useful educational 
techniques. It is not clear, on the other hand, that we know enough about 
either to take an^ 'here near full advantage of the potential they represent. 
Most certainly, the adoption of vutorial programs which have been unable 
to produce reliable increments in the performance of tutees who receive 
all that added Instruction and attention will not solve the fundamental 
problem of making learning easier, faster or more thorough. And, while It 
is evident that highly structured approaches can lead with relative certainty 
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to the mastery of needed skills, they nonetheless severly underutilize the 
capacity of the tutor to provide the individualization so surely absent in 
most classroom settings, 

Approaches which represent neither of these extremes, but which instead 
utilize students because they are available, and emphasize adaptive instruction 
because it is often what is lacking, may be the most suitable for the 
developing countries at the present time. Thus, perhaps the best model is 
the one still visible in the few remaining one-room schools. In this setting, 
the teacher uses the tutor flexibly to complement her own capabilities and 
priorities, and organizes the tutor's activities without dismissing his 
initiative or constraining his social influence. Decisions as to the tutor's 
precise role, the number of children he will instruct, the length of the 
sessions, and the type of materials he will prepare or present are made by 
the teacher in response to the needs of the situation and the capabilities 
of the student chosen to be the tutor. There is no fixed program, structure 
or schedule. Rather, there is an opportunity to convert underutilized re- 
sources into educational assets. 
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IV. TENTATIVE MODELS 

Considering the opportunities which exist in most developing countries 
to utilize students as teaching resources, a number of different models 
emerge as potentially useful system concepts. As noted earlier in this re- 
port, these models do not represent the rull range of possible systems 
employing non-professionals in educational roles nor do they consider other 
classroom functions that can be contributed to by non-professionals, such 
as their use as aides, clerks or subject-matter specialists. These models, 
then, are concerned only with the ways in which students, or at least 
student-aged children, could provide increased educational opportunities for 
other children at the primary grade level in developing countries. 

The four models described below are to some degree independent of each 
other. They draw upon romewhat different pools of students as the teaching 
resources and apply these resources to somewhat different problems" and cir- 
cumstances. These combinations are not necessarily limited to the pairings 
described in the models. However, they do represent sensible matches for 
use in exploring the potential value of each model in meeting the needs and 
conditions present in individual countries. An approach based on specific 
and detailed models seemed more appropriate for evaluating options during 
discussions in the developing countries visited than open-ended models 
which failed to present any encire system thoroughly, and thus did not ex- 
plore all the consequences of adopting the model, such as training respon- 
sibilitites, materials requirements, or effects on teacher morale. The re- 
search design developed in the last phase of this survey afforded an op- 
portunity to recombine the ingredients of tiie models to produce a more 
workable and beneficial system tailored to the unique requirements of 
specific developing countries. 

Model U In-Class Cooperation 

Although not now widely used in the United States, except by Rosenbaum 
and Woolman, combining students within the classroom into interacting pairs 
or small groups does have considerable precedent in most typical play groups, 
in scouting activities and even as informal arrangements in many classrooms. 
The essential educational advantage of in-grade cooperation is the opportunity 
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1t creates to allow relatively vast amounts of practice for all pupils com- 
pared with the more traditional method of having students recite or respond 
only directly to the teacher. This procedure obviously is confined to those 
classroom periods where student practice, with only limited amounts of 
guidance, is scheduled to occur. It would n't be suitable for periods devoted 
to the presentation of new information. This model, then, is best viewed 
as an opportunity for students to rehearse or exercise newly learned skills 
to a greater degree than could be done in an exclusively teacher-oriented 
classroom. 

The precise operation of this model would depend on three factors. These 
are the grade level of the students, their homogeneity or heterogeneity, and 
the lesson content to be practiced. Several sub-models can be described to 
illustrate how the system might operate in practice. 

a. In the first grade, children learning number concepts and elementary 
arithmetic could be given sheets with two or three addition problems 

and a supply of bottle caps. The children all work at the same time, re- 
presenting each problem (e.g., 7 + 2 = 9) in bottle caps and raising 
their hand when finished. The teacher inspects the work of the first 
two or three children who finish, giving them praise or help as nec- 
essary. Each child who has had his work corrected is then available to 
praise or assist other students. Since the best students tend to finish 
first, the least able students will be receiving help from the most able 
without it being necessary for the teacher to designate selected stu- 
dents for this role. While students are helping other students, the 
teacher would be able to give an extra share of her attention to 
those having the most trouble, or to arbitrate disputes as to what is 
correct. All students would benefit from the added opportunity to have 
practice and, since the supervision of practice is one of the most 
limiting constraints on class size, a classroom could accommodate 
significantly more children without any reduction in the extent of use- 
ful activities. 

b. In the second grade, children learning to read could be divided into 
small groups of three or four. Within these groups, the children could 
take turns reading aloud from a story previously presented to the class 
by the teacher. All children would have a far greater opportunity to 
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read aloud than would be the case when a teacher calls on children 
successively to read to her. In addition, children are likely to be 
less aversive and more patient with each other than an adult would be, 
By using small groups rather than pairs, the probability is increased 
that at least one member of the group will have the necessary knowledge 
to determine whether the stoo •-> being read correctly or not, and to 
pronounce difficult words when necessary. An alternative, of course, 
would be to assign children differentially to pairs or small groups. 
Ad hoc groupings may be preferable, however, to prevent helper or 
helpee roles from becoming rigid. Once this system was operative, the 
teacher would be able to devote much of her personal attention during 
the reading practice period to individual children who needed special 
help. Again, the use of students to monitor the practice of other 
students would increase the availability of practice opportunities in 
large classes. 

c. In the third grade, a class could be divided into pairs to practice 
spelling. Each member of the pair would have a list of words to read 
aloud, one at a time, to the other member. The reader would check each 
word written by the writer and correct it as necessary, using the list 
in his hand (see Rosenbaum's approach). The two students would take 
turns being reader and writer. The same general system, at this and 
other grades, could be used for a variety of lesson content where the 
answer was definitive and needed little, if any, judgment to determine 
the correctness of a response. Some examples are sentence punctuation, 
arithmetic problems, science or geography identification and historical 
facts. This use of students as teaching resource generally would em- 
ploy the same kinds of problems normally assigned as "seat work", but 
would permit far more frequent practice since the teacher no longer 
would have to grade every paper personally. There also would be the 
additional benefit to each child of more immediate assessment and cor- 
rection of each response. 

d. In the fourth or later grades, children learning composition could 
be asked to read their stories or themes to another student before 
turning them in. This would permit the students to get help in identifying 
weak or illogical sections and, if the written paper also was reviewed 
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by the partner, would make it possible to catch errors in spelling, 
grammar and punctuation. The detection of errors by a sympathetic 
classmate, as well as the personalized identification and discussion of 
errors prior to formal submission, ought to make these sessions ex- 
tremely worthwhile. The approach also would permit the teacher to 
utilize practice more than would be tolerable when large classes were 
involved. In the same way, the British tutorial practice of having a 
learner summarize his reading to an attentive listener could be used 
for the upper grades of primary school. In the British system, the 
listener is not expected to have read the source materials himself, but 
only to consider the clarity and organization of what is presented to 
him. 

These various systems involving In-Class Cooperation are predicated on 
several basic assumptions. One of these is that practice indeed has con- 
siderable educational value and that teacher-based practice opportunities 
are now heavily depent on class size. A second is that there is sufficient 
specificity in instructional content, at least at the primary level, to ex- 
pect classmates to be able to judge the correctness of each other's responses 
with acceptable accuracy. The answer must be one which does not depend on 
advanced knowledge or mature judgment for its assessment. For this reason, 
it is not likely that in-class tutoring could be applied equally successfully 
to all content areas, even if various imaginative approaches were identified. 
Class sizes still could not be expanded past the point where the teacher was 
effective as the presenter of new information, as class disciplinarian, or 
as the interpreter of complex academic and social principles. Such problems 
might be remedied by still other changes in combination with in-class co- 
operative tutoring programs, such as the adoption of team teaching, but these 
solutions go beyond the scope of this survey. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, In-Class Cooperation has several 
distinct advantages. First, it does provide some limited, but nevertheless 
quite useful, remedies for the most outstanding deficiencies created by overly 
large classes. Second, it is capable of creating a "helping" environment in 
school which, if supported and encouraged, may yield more useful and sensitive 
graduates as well as specific educational gains for both the better and poorer 
students. Third, because the approach is designed to work within the class- 
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room* no special administrative or supervisory problems are anticipated. It 
would be unnecessary to reorganize classes, prepare much in the way of new 
or specialized materials, or emphasize the training of tutors. These par- 
ticular advantages may be especially promising for those locations where 
education already is heavily dependent on television or radio broadcasts 
directed to the classrooms, and it is the amount of practice rather than 
what the learners are exposed to that limits educational attainment. 

Model II: Cross-Grade Turoring 

This is the most frequently cited use of students as teaching resources 
in the United States, and is the approach at the core of the programs de- 
scribed by Gartner, Kohler and Riessman, by the Lippitts, and by Melaragno. 
Because the tutors, are older and presumably more knowledgeable than the 
tutees, their role can be more formalized and actively instructional than it 
would be in an In-Grade Cooperation program. Several useful attributes 
generally can be assumed to be present in the older students which would en- 
hance their potential as tutors. First, they already have mastered the skill 
or knowledge to be taught and, if it is appropriate to do so, can demonstrate 
the desired outcome to the learners. This aspect of tutorial instruction can 
be very important when teaching on a one-to-one or one-to-small -group basis 
since the demonstration can be tailored to individual weaknesses or re- 
peated as often as needed, neither of which is plausible in a large class 
setting. Second, the older child is more likely to be aware of the difficulti 
a learner might experience, since he is not so far removed from that learn- 
ing challenge himself to be insensitive to subtle barriers in' the way that an 
adult teacher might be. Third, the older child is likely to be more patient, 
tolerant and accepting of rudest gains, than a trained teacher who often will 
view any one lesson as only a step toward a longer range goal. Fourth, the 
younger child may respond more openly and freely to another child than he 
would to an adult. This characteristic may be particularly important in many 
of the developing countries where the social distance between pupil and 
teacher can be greater than it is in *he United States. Their nearness in 
ages and sizes also can make the older child a more suitable model for the 
younger one in terms of their deportment, expectations and intimacy of 
communications. And, fifth, the older child in most developing countries is 
more likely than the teacher to use the most easily understood vernacular, 
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to choose and make use of locally significant examples where the need 
arises, and to be familiar with the younger child's background because 
of shared kinship and sub-group memberships. 

Several other components of effective tutoring could be taught to the 
older children or arranged through the use of specialized supporting 
materials. So long as they can be presumed to be able to read and fellow 
directions, older children might well be able to guide the development of 
fairly complicated learning, and even help younger children with a skill 
that they themselves do not have. Four potentially useful components should 
prove particularly helpful and be well within what could be accomplished by 
a modest amount of training or the addition of only a small array of new 
supporting materials. First, criterion judgment is an important skill in 
tutorial instruction, and it may be easier to teach this skill than the 
mastery of the underlying behavior itself. A child struggling to learn 
English needs a listener who can determine whether his utterances are in- 
telligible or not as much as he needs a model to imitate. He needs someone 
to tell him if his handwriting is legible, if his subtraction is correct, 
if his hands are clean enough, and if his summation of a passage is meaning- 
ful. Second, lesson organization is apt to be a particular weakness when 
children teach children, but this deficiency can be overcome either with 
adequate training or, more directly, with a prearranged lesson plan. Such 
a plan might include, in addition to the sequence of demonstrations and ex- 
ercises to be followed, suggestions as to what kinds of errors to be alert 
to, what to do when an error occurs, and what kinds of responses specifically 
ought to be praised. Third, record keeping is a function that could be 
taught or accomplished by designing the instruction around the necessary 
record sheets. Keeping adequate records may not be too critical in de- 
termining how much the tutee learns, but it may be essential to maintaining 
the interest and participation of the tutor. And, fourth, personal respon- 
sibility for the preparation of tutorial materials may be the most important 
component in determining the growth of the tutor's own capabilities. While 
certainly one of the most difficult of the skills the tutor could be ex- 
pected to master, it also is the one most likely to give him the kinds of 
educational gains that occasionally have been reported for the tutors in 
tutorial relationships. 
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The operation of this model would depend on an adequate supply of older 
students to serve as tutors, some realistic method for rewarding the tutors 
for their services, and a scheme for making maximum use of their efforts in 
terms of needed improvements. In each of these three respects, a Cross- 
Grade Tutoring program would have to be designed to fit into the existing 
schedule, teaching approach and available space in the schools of that 
particular country. Perhaps the best model would be the one most often used 
informally in the United States. Harrison (1971) reports an Office of 
Economic Opportunity survey conducted in the Spring of 1967 which identified 
369 tutorial projects than in progress. The vast majority of these used 
older students to tutor younger students on a one-to-one basis, and in most 
cases, the learners were disadvantaged children in need of extra assistance. 
The supply of tutors would consist of volunteers among the upper grade 
children attending the same elementary school. Their rewards would be 
derived from steps taken to insure their participation would result in aca- 
demic gains for themselves, in increased social skills and confidence and in 
adequate community recognition. Their responsibilities would be to provide 
remedial instruction to those children in the lower grades who needed added 
help. 

Because of space and scheduling problems, the program probably would be 
least difficult to organize if the tutorial sessions were held immediately 
before or immediately after normal school hours. Tutees should be identified 
in terms of the kind and amount of assistance they need, so that they can be 
matched with tutors who have the corresponding skills and time to devote to 
the program. Because the potential number of older students who are ex- 
pected to volunteer will be less than that which might well be used, it 
would be wiser to indiscriminately enlist the help of all those who are 
willing to assist rather than attempt to select among them. Under these 
conditions, both a well prepared training program and direct support in the 
form of teaching materials which could be used by those who did not have the 
capacity or the free time to develop their own would be essential. These 
components would insure the maximum possible participation by older students, 
the greatest gains for the learners, and the continued enthusiasm of the 
teachers and parents. 

The advantages of this design for a program of Cross-Grade Tutoring are 
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Its flexibility in terms of how extensively it would need to be adopted by 
any given school, its independence from problems brought about by curriculum 
changes, participant absences or modifications in teaching approaches, its 
minimal interference with regular school routines, and its emphasis on the 
individual assistance so frequently missing in large classes. Hopefully, 
the training program would make possible the development of the kinds of 
helping relationships aimed for by Melaragno and the Lippitts in their work, 
and result in the same pattern of successive gains that were reported in 
Pocoima and at the Soto Street School in Los Angeles. It would be im- 
perative, however, that the training program be very carefully designed to 
permit these outcomes, and that efforts were made to insure that the train- 
ing was properly given and then not undone by misdirection from the local 
school's teaching staff. 

Model III: Monitorial Instruction 

The use of students to lead group-based instruction, as was characteristic 
of Lancaster's system, is appropriate to overcome the deficits typical of 
three specific instructional situations. First, the use of monitors can 
counteract the frustiations usually associated with unreasonably large classes. 
A teacher would be able to divide the class arbitrarily into convenience 
groups, and assign monitors to lead one or more of the groups in drills or 
seatwork exercises while she directed her attention to the more manageable 
number of children in just one group. Second, the creation of a monitorial 
system might lead to the more constructive use of student time, and a re- 
duction in the amount of time the teacher had to spend on preparation, in 
shared-teacher schools. Monitors could be made responsible for children in 
other grade levels while the teacher focused her attention on each grade 
in turn. Third, a monitorial program could be used not only to deal with,, 
but to make Possible the creation of, ability groupings within classrooms. 
Monitors could maintain discipline and even lead practice activities for the 
children in one track v/hile the teacher was working with the children who 
were in a different track. 

A program of Monitorial Instruction cannot be considered an effective 
solution for a void of teachers* however. Even in Lancaster's system, only 
a few fundamental skills were taught, and it would be a stretch of credibility 
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to imagine an entire elementary curriculum of today being taught by a squad 
of monitors all under the supervision of a single adult educator. To function 
at all well, such a system would depend on a vast array of lesson plans 
and instructional materials,, as well as on training for the monitors which 
came close to being as extensive as that now being received by many teacher 
candidates in the developing countries. Furthermore, the system necessarily 
would depend on reasonable longevity among the monitors to prevent the eventual 
collapse of the system as happened in Lancaster's time. This might be 
possible if para-professionals or other adults were recruited to fill the 
monitorial posts, but not if the staff was comprised of bright children who 
themselves would want to pursue their own education and a remunerative 
career. 

The potential difficulty with Monitorial Instruction is not so much how 
to get the program to work, but rather how to get it to work effectively. 
Fairly little imagination is required to assign an older or brighter child 
the responsibility of maintaining discipline among a group of his peers, 
particularly when the teacher is apt to be only a few steps away. Considerably 
greater planning may be required to determine what other functions normally 
the responsibility of the teacher could be assumed by the monitor, and to 
make it highly probably that the monitor will carry out these functions 
successfully. The danger in designing a monitorial system is much less 
likely to be in an overdependence on the monitor's capabilities than it io 
that he will be underused for roles he is perfectly capable of filling. To 
make a monitorial program as productive as it could be, it is necessary to 
identify every instructional function that could be performed by a monitor 
without extensive training so that he becomes an important asset in the 
classroom. It is clear, for instance, that a professional teacher is not 
needed to present a drill, read a story, supervise an exercise, or show a 
film. And it probably is true, in addition, that the professional teacher's 
time is largely wasted in demonstrating the solution to problems, checking 
most homework assignments, presenting straightforward facts or listening to 
reading recitations. The principal areas in which the skills of a trained 
teacher are required are in organizing lesson content, in interacting with 
students when mature judgment is required to assess the correctness and con- 
sequences of a student's response, and in diagnosing individual learning dif- 
ficulties so that the proper remedial instruction can be prescribed to over- 
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come the problem. The goal of a monitorial program should be to create the 
maximum possible opportunity for the professional teacher to do what she 
has been given the specialized skill and knowledge to do. 

Although the details of this kind of program would take considerable 
effort to develop, the results may be a substantial improvement in the 
utilization of scarce teaching resources. No gains could be expected, of 
course, if the teacher was unwilling or unable to reserve the more difficult 
instructional tasks for herself and allow student monitors to accomplish all 
those which were less demanding. It is unfortunate in Henkin's program, for 
example, that the teacher stands by as an observer while the older student 
conducts the class. Although he is convinced that the class will learn more 
than they would if their regular teacher taught every day, the appropriateness 
of this model for use overseas would be enhanced considerably if the teacher 
could utilize that time to accomplish something, like individual tutoring 
for the very slowest learners, that otherwise could not have been done. 
Nevertheless, Henkin's results are expected to show that students at least 
can alternate with a professional teacher in taking full responsibility for 
a class, and that they may be even more effective than the teacher under 
certain circumstances. 

In operation, a Monitorial Instruction program could depend on students 
in the upper grades to teach their peers, but children in the first few 
grades probably would need help from older students if they were to get any- 
thing out of the instruction. This could produce scheduling problems, but 
it may be possible to offset the schedules of the upper and lower classes 
so that the student doing the teaching did not have to miss any of his own 
classwork. It also may be possible for several older children to share the 
teaching responsibilities and the associated demands on their free time for 
lesson preparation. However, taking turns would prevent the monitors from 
becoming acquainted with the individual talents and limitations of each 
child in the group being taught. This would make their instruction largely 
automatic and less effective than it could be. Within the upper grades, the 
simplest design would be for the teacher to assign monitorial duties to the 
oldest and brightest children. With energetic planning, on the other hand, 
it might be possible for all of the students in the class to take turns. 
Each would be assigned the kinds of monitorial functions that were well within 
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his capabilities. Because the children were members of the class they were 
teaching, they would have an ongoing familiarity with each of the other 
children, would know exactly what the class already had covered in previous 
lessons, and would be able to emphasize what was felt to be import.anf by 
their own teacher. 

Another planning aspect of a monitorial program would be the need to 
consider the trade-off between gains for the learners and gains for those 
given teaching responsibilities. Quite probably, the more the preparation 
and presentation of the lesson depended on the monitor, the more he would 
learn. On the other hand, that lesson may not be as advantageous for the 
learners as one prepared by someone with more training, experience and knowl- 
edge. The degree of predetermined structure which was optimally beneficial 
to the achievement of all of the students in the class, particularly when 
the monitorial format was one in which every student participated in turn, 
would be an interesting research problem. Whether structured or not, some 
supporting materials would have to be furnished to the classroom. Students 
who were expected to prepare lesson material would need source books, models 
and other aids to give them the content and exercise ideas they would need 
to have. Students who were expected only to oversee a lesson might be fur- 
nished with worksheets, tape recorded lectures and detailed guides for what 
to say and write on the chalkboard. 

Model IV; Ancillary Teaching 

In this model, students are used to provide instruction to other chil- 
dren outside the regular school framework. This was the approach used in 
Chicago, as described by Janowitz, and the one often followed in the "store- 
front" schools established in many ghetto areas. The aim of such a program 
could be to create educational opportunities for children who did not have 
access to school, for children who had access to school but did not attend 
because of poverty or unavoidable responsibilities which kept them at home, 
or for children who attended school but were not receiving all of the in- 
struction they could profit from. In all of these instances, the amount of 
responsibility placed on the tutors may be more than can be assumed by an 
older primary school child, and the success of a program of this kind may 
hinge on using secondary or university students, para-professionals or other 
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adults. On the other hand, a younger student may have better rapport with 
other children, and be able to gain acceptance for informal education from 
those who reject formal education. In addition, a student would have con- 
tinuous access to his own teacher as a resource in planning lessons, choosing 
materials and overcoming problems. Either way, the instruction might best be 
targeted at rather narrow and specific objectives than be an attempt to re- 
plicate a full educational program. 

The design of an Ancillary Teaching program would depend to a large 
extent on which aim was selected as the focus of the program. For this 
reason, sub-models reflecting each aim should be considered separately 
to examine the details of their operation. 

a. A program which was directed at children who did not have access to 
school most probably would emphasize fundamental academic skills such as 
reading, writing and arithmetic if it was designed around teaching 
resources who themselves were elementary school students. Many chil- . 
dren probably are not in school, although they would like to be, be- 
cause of the absence of a nearby upper primary or middle school, but 
teaching the content appropriate to these levels well may be beyond the- 
ability of almost all fourth and fifth graders. An older child might be 
attending primary school, on the other hand, while younger children in 
his village did not because of the considerable distance to the nearest 
school or because they were denied places due to overcrowding. Teach- 
ing fundamental skills to these out-of -school children would most 
efficiently be based around some highly structured program that 

was not teacher dependent, such as Harrison's or, better yet, Ell son's, 
which permits group teaching and does not require materials for each 
student. One additional advantage of Ellson's approach is that the 
lessons are highly modularized so that Instruction need not occur 
regularly, and two or more tutors could alternate as instructors. 

b. A program which focused oi children not in school because of 
poverty or responsibilities at home might be very similar to the one 
just described. It also might be possible, however, for the helping 
students to present an abbreviated version of their own classroom ex- 
periences to neighbor children who had dropped out of school for one 
reason or another. In this kind of program, the enrolled student could 
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Use his Instruction on his own textbooks and class exercises. He 
could follow the same lesson plan followed by his own teacher, Imitate 
her teaching methods, and re-present new content he has learned that 
day while it was still fresh in his mind. 

c. A variety of programs could be Instituted for children who were in 
. school but were not learning as much as they could learn. One 
possibility would be to ask brighter or older children to help students 
who were falling behind in their studies. The operation of this pro- 
gram would be very similar to an afterschool program that utilizes 
cross-age tutors but, in this case, the instruction would not.be co- 
ordinated through the schools. Another possibility would be to establish 
an enrichment program that offered subjects not included in the syllabus 
of most schools, that permitted bright younger children to accelerate 
their learning, or that consisted of Instruction in vocational and 
other areas which the regular classroom teacher did not have the skill 
to teach. 

ci. Finally, 1t might be possible to create an Ancillary Teaching pro- 
gram that focused on preschool aged children. Rather than stressing con- 
tent, such programs could emphasize both the readiness skills and the 
social behaviors that would facilitate learning the following year in 
the first grade. An advantage to this program is that it could be 
quite informal, and almost wholly Independent of instructional materials. 
Some training of the tutors would he required, particularly if sophis- 
ticated techniques such as contingency management were used, but this 
kind of training could be incorporated into the regular school program. 
Considering the fairly brief length of class sessions appropriate for 
preschool children, a program of this sort would not represent much of 
a burden to the students given the responsibility of leading these 
classes. 

There undoubtedly are still other beneficial applications of Ancillary 
Teaching that could be developed to meet particular needs. For example, 
instruction could be offered to the handicapped or retarded, to children 
needing temporary assistance because of having moved into a new language 
area, or as a means of helping peers keep up with their school work despite 
a period of illness. It even would be possible to give school students the 
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task of teaching adults to read 1n areas where adult illiteracy was high. 
As noted earlier, however, most of these porgrams would depend on more 
sophistication and greater motivation than reasonably can be expected of 
typical primary school students. 

Summary 

Sti.dents are a largely underutilized instructional resource, and yet 
there are many roles they could fill which could expand existing educational 

^fi&orfcunjties J.&^^ 

dren could result in wide variety of benefits, depending on the model that 
was adopted and how this model was designed. Four separate models, or 
groups of models, can be identified which make use of students as teaching 
resources. These are not the only models which could be devised, but they 
do represent modal points in the spectrum of conceivable programs that 
might be of value to underdeveloped nations. These four models are: 

!• In-C lass Cooperation, a model which pairs or groups children within 
the same class to permit increased opportunities for students to practice 
newly learned skills. By working toyether, they can get more practice 
than otherwise would be possible, particularly in very large classes. 
The approach also potentially frees some of the time a teacher now 
spends in conducting recitations or supervising exercises for other 
more important activities, such as giving Individualized help to 
learners with difficulties. 

II. Cross -Gra de Tu toring , a model which utilizes older, more advanced 
students to give individual tutorial help on a one-to-one basis to 
younger students who needed extra assistance. To promote the possibility 
of gains for both the tutors and '.he tutees, the program should stress 
voluntary participation, tutor training, and the preparation of only a 
limited supply of special materials. 

HI. Moni oprial Instruction,, a model which uses students, preferably 
brighter students from the same class, to carry out some of a teacher's 
normal instructional functions. This approach would be particularly 
useful where the class was made up of separate grades, ability streams 
or convenience groups. It would permit the teacher to spend a greater 
proportion of her time on those activities which only she, as a pro- 
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fessional, had the skill and knowledge to accomplish successfully. 

IV. Ancillary T eaching, a model which depends on students enrolled 
in school to assist and instruct other children where no schools are 
available, where there are children who cannot attend school, where 
children in school need extra help, or where classes for reschoolers 
are desired. This kind of program would stress Instruction aimed to- 
ward specific skills rather than the comprehensive education of the 
learners. 

In each of these four models there are opportunities to produce 
demonstrable academic gains for the helper, for the learner, or both. Each 
model also affords the opportunity tp create lasting patterns of social 
relationships that could lead to positive improvements in community and 
cultural interactions. Hone of the models entail major revisions in 
existing educational systems, extensive material development efforts or 
substantial operating costs. For these reasons, these four models were 
selected as the ones to be presented to educators in the developing countrle 
for their consideration and comments. 
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V. FIELD SURVEYS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



To determine the suitability and workability of using students as 
teaching resources to enhance educational opportunity in the developing 
countries, brief field visits were made to West Africa, South Asia and 
North Asia. Plans had been made to visit portions of Latin America as 
well, but difficulties in scheduling interviews with suitable, research- 
oriented educators prevented this portion of the survey. In each region 
visited, both the status and problems of primary education and the po- 
tential utility of each of the models were examined rather closely for one 
country, and then further information was obtained on additional countries 
within the region whenever possible. In this way, rather extensive Inter- 
views, and visits to both urban and rural schools, were accomplished for 
Ghana, South Viet Nam and the Republic of Korea. Additional Information 
was assembled on Sierra Leone and Nigeria in West Africa and on Thailand, 
Indonesia and the Philippines in South Asia. 

Although every effort was made to secure data, opinions and descriptions 
that are as accurate as possible, only a few informants, and sometimes just 
one, generally were relied upon for the information concerning each country. 
It should be apparent, then that the personal recollections and inclinations 
of the informants, together with the general problem of the accurateness of 
fundamental educational data in any of the developing countries,, most likely 
has created some distortion in what 1s reported in this section. As noted 
1n the Acknowledgments at the beginning of this report, on the other hand, 

the informants whose assistance was sought all were native to the country 
they reported on, almost all were educators experienced both at the class- 
room and administrative or supervisory levels, and most were trained in the 
objectivity of educational research usually in advanced degree programs at 
U. S. institutions. The need for more detailed, accurate and comprehensive 
information concerning education in the developing countries, particularly 
at the classroom level, will be apparent from these reports, and it is hoped 
that those who could contribute to such a goal will do so. 

Each of the following reports is divided into two parts. The first 
part concerns the status and problems of education, particularly at the 
primary level, in each of the countries surveyed. Information, where 
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available, is given on enrollment, school composition, teaching methods, 
recognized problems, class size, teacher salaries and types of primary 
schools likely to be found in various localities throughout the country. 
The second part of each report briefly considers the responses elicited to 
each of the four models described in the previous section of this report 
and then, whenever appropriate, further examines the detailed design and 
probably implications of one of the models selected by the informants as 
seemingly the most useful and interesting for their country. Finally, 
there is a note concluding this part on the most appropriate local insti- 
tutions that could cooperate on research to test the use of students as 
teaching resources and could provide an imputus to the wider use of those 
techniques that were demonstrated to be beneficial. 

The interviews themselves varied in length from a few* hours to several 
days of questioning and discussions. The informants, together with various 
teachers, headmasters, educators and even students who were approached during 
the field visits, were extremely helpful and frank about the issues that 
concerned them and their country. Whenever appropriate, the purpose of the 
information gathering was explained. It was always noted, in these ex- 
planations, that the specific countries selected for the survey did not 
necessarily represent those where any future research on the use of students 
as teaching resources might be conducted. Instead, it was pointed out that 
the intent of this survey was to identify those conditions and circumstances 
which should influence the selection of one of the models for further study 
and then were likely to affect the outcome of such a study in terms of the 
practical benefits that would result. In other words, the aim of the survey 
was not to determine whether peer tutoring should be pursued in any of the 
countries visited, but to establish the potential of this approach as a 
remedy for educational deficits in any developing country. As will be seen, 
1t is probably the case that students could be used as teaching resources 
almost anywhere but, before such a study or undertaking is planned for any 
particular country, 1t would be extremely advisable to determine which 
model would be most appropriate for that country using the same general 
approach that was followed in these interviews. 
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A. Ghana 



Educational Programs and Problems 

The school program In Ghana Is based on the British system. There are 
six years of primary school. Near the end of the sixth year, students wish- 
ing to go on to secondary school take the highly competitive Common Entrance 
Examination. Those who pass begin a five year secondary program leading to 
an O-Level (Ordinary) certificate, which can be extended by two additional 
years to meet the requirements of the A-Level (Advanced) certificate generally 
required for university entrance. Students who do not elect to take the CEE, 
or who do not pass it, are expected to continue on to a four-year middle 
school program. Those who want to may take the CEE near the end of each of 
the four years of middle school and, if successful, then begin secondary 
school. Only a very small proportion of students at the secondary level at- 
tend technical or commercial schools. 

The results of the Common Entrance Examination are highly important to 
most Ghanian children and their families, particularly for children whose 
parents are in the civil service or have white collar, professional or mer- 
cantile occupations. For this reason, there is considerable concern over 
the quality of the teacher assigned to the last year of primary school and 
his reputation for successfully preparing students for the CEE. The practice 
of rushing through or even abandoning the appro, 3d syllabus for this year, 
and devoting all available time to coaching pupils on mathematics and English, 
the two principal content areas Included in the CEE, is both typical and 
expected in spite of instructions from the Ministry to the contrary* 

The middle schools also are under pressure to prepare students for the 
CEE, and those students who do not stand much chance of passing tend to drop 
out before completing the four years of middle school. Only recently a new 
program called "continuation" schools has been initiated as a substitute for 
the last two years of middle school to focus on employable skills for those 
not likely to enter secondary school. Because of a current emphasis on the 
middle schools, new buildings are being constructed for this purpose and even 
some former primary schools are being converted to middle schools where 
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populaltion shifts permit. The Government Education Act of 1961 mandates 
compulsory school attendance for ten years but this is widely regarded as 
more of a commitment on the part of the government to make the necessary 
openings available, particularly at the middle school level, than as an 
intention to enforce school enrollment strictly. 

Government statistics for 1971-72* report that some 960,000 students 
were enrolled 1,i primary schools, which is estimated to be approximately 63 
percent of the age-eligible population. Calculations of the percent enroll- 
ment by year indicate a range from about 85 percent in the first year ^y-1) 
to roughly 53 percent in each P-5 and P-6. Virtually all primary graduates 
enter either secondary or middle schools; some 10 percent ultimately begin 
secondary school, including those who have spent one or more years in middle 
school. Approximately 68 percent of primary graduates complete middle 
school and another 7 percent complete secondary school, which means that about 
40 percent of all children finish at least ten years of education. The 
greatest rates of dropout occur during the primary years. The main causes 
seem to be the preference by rural parents to keep children at home where 
they are available for farming and household duties, the general lack of in- 
terest in formal education among the Muslim population, especially for girls, 
and the age discomfort felt by some rural students who did not begin school 
until 8 or 9 years of age. These students were felt to be too young at age 
6 to walk to school and back, particularly when the distance involved was 
several miles, and their parents kept them at home until they were old 
enough to travel safely. 

In spite of the enrollment data, it is contended that sufficient places 
are available, in both the primary and middle schools, to permit everyone to 
attend who wants to do so. There are at least 3 years of primary school 
available within tolerable walking distance of all but a few, isolated homes. 
Overcrowding is typical of the major urban areas, where almost all children 
regularly attend school, but not of the schools in rural and remote sections 
of the country. The shortage of teachers, which once was a major concern, 
rapidly is being alleviated. At the present time, roughly 80 percent of 
the primary teachers are qualified, having completed either a four-year 

* Ministry of Education, Ghana. Digest of Educational , Statistics - 1971-72 
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post-middle school teacher training program or a newer, two-year post- 
secondary (O-Level) program. The remarkable strides of the last few years 
to upgrade teachers must be noted. Only about 40 percent were qualified in 
the 1967-68 school year, yet the number of unqualified teachers is expected 
to reach zero by the end of 1975. At the present time, applicants to the 
post-middle school program are being reduced and it is expected that these 
institutions will be closed entirely in another year. All teacher candidates 
from that point on will be secondary graduates who enroll in post-secondary 
training. In terms of opportunity, the real shortage in Ghana is in the 
facilities and teachers available for secondary education. Spaces exist 
for only one sixth of those who take the Common Entrance Examination. 

Teachers in the rather authoritarian Ghanian culture tend to be respected 
because of their position. Prior to Independence in 1957, teacher recruits 
tended to be exceptional in quality both because of limited competitive 
opportunities and because teacher training usually was the responsibility of 
mission schools which included a year of bible study in teacher preparation. 
This led to consecration as a minor minister of the church which, in turn, 
provided additional income and prestige through the village community and, 
in some cases, ihe opportunity for full ordainment. Following Independence, 
the Government's emphasis on education led to vast increases in the number 
of teachers, the transfer of mission schools to government control and the 
lowering of fees to secondary school. These changes, in turn, tended to 
relax the standards applied to teacher training applicants, reduce the rela- 
tive income of teachers in comparison with other positions in the civil 
service or in the private sector, and lower the esteem held for teachers 
within the local community. 

The better qualified and, more significantly, the more experienced 
teachers now tend to be found in urban areas where the pay scale is the same 
as in rural areas but where the amenities and quality of life are far better 
than they are in the countryside. Newer teachers arc unable to secure 
positions in the metropolitan areas and therefore have been taking teaching 
posts in the smaller villages and more remote areas in ever increasing numbers. 
Teachers throughout Ghana are expected to be authoritative as well as au- 
thoritarian; every word the teacher says is considered significant* Students 
seldom challenge or question a teacher and* except for those few parents 
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who have attended a university, the community as a whole looks upon a 
teacher as competent and knowledgeable. Both men and women teach in the 
elementary schools, although male teachers outntimbur females by about two 
to one. 

The present pay sdle for qualified teachers is in the neighborhood of 
800 cedis per year ($700 j0 U.S.). Completely untrained teachers, called 
"pupil teachers" by the Ministry, are selected from among the middle-school 
graduate applicants to teacher-training institutions. Currently, they are 
permitted to teach only three years while they await acceptance to a teacher 
training institution. During this time, they make 384 cedis per year 
($340.00 U.S.). By way of comparisons, an office* secretary earns approximately 
1600 cedis ($1,400.00 U.S.), an unskilled workman would receive the minimum 
wage of 1 cedi (90 cents u.s.) per day, and a youth would expect a tip of 
30 peswas (26 cents U.S.) for an errand. Approximately 25 per cent of 
Ghana's budget is earmarked for education. 

Teachers vary considerably in competence, and this variation is height- 
ened by the availability of supervision, reference texts and audiovisual 
equipment in the urban areas in contrast to the more rural areas. The least 
qualified teachers have not had practice teaching experience and tend to do 
no more than present the scheduled content to the class; some simply read 
the text aloud. These poorly prepared teachers often use more seat-work 
activities than other teachers, perhaps to give the children something to 
do, but their use of this time is poorly planned and not particularly con- 
st rue ti ve. 

There are four characteristic types of primary schools in Ghana. These 
are the urban public schools typical of Accra or Kumasi, the village schools 
to be seen throughout most of the country, the remote-area schools found in 
the mountainous Northern District, and the so-called "special" schools in 
the wealthier areas of metropolitan centers. Of the children attending 
primary school, about 20 percent attend urban schools, 72 percent are en- 
rolled in village schools, 7 percent attend remote-area schools, and the 
remaining I percent go to special schools. 

The curriculum in all Ghanian primary schools consists of English, the 
regional vernacular (which may not be the language spoken in the child's 
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home), mathematics, music, art, social studies, religious knowledge, physical 
education, science, hygiene and handcrafts. In most schools, classes meet 
for ten or eleven 30-minute periods, or five to five and a half hours per 
day. School is in session five days per week for 42 weeks during the year. 
As noted earlier, English and mathematics are emphasized. Children have the 
same teacher throughout the day, who teaches all subject. Ability grouping 
is up to the teacher; some do and some do not divide their classes. Up to 
four ability groups may be formed within a class. Every effort is made, 
however, to eliminate ability groups by the sixth year to assure parents 
that all children are exposed to precisely the same information as they 
prepare for their CEE's. The regional vernacular tends to be used as the 
medium of instruction in the first few years, particularly in village and 
remote-area schools. English is used as the medium of instruction in the 
later primary grades and also in the earlier grades in certain urban areas, 
particularly in the "special" schools. 

A typical urban primary school consists of six classrooms, one for each 
primary grade. There normally are 35 to 45 children per class. These 
children will be homogeneous in age in the wealthier sections but spread as 
much as three years in the poorer neighborhoods due to late starters and 
repeaters. Classroom methods emphasize lecture, drill, seat work and reci- 
tation. Most teachers try to give students who need help some individual 
attention during "expression time" or seat-work periods, but very little 
time is available considering the number of children involved and the range 
of subjects covered. Children tend to enjoy school but they are under con- 
siderable pressure to do well. They register keen disappointment over a poor 
test score or course grade. About one hour of homework is assigned during 
the primary years per night. Parents, if they can, will help children with 
their homework and ordinarily will follow their childrens' progress in school 
very carefully. Because of rivalry, children are not likely to help each 
other with school assignments even if they regularly play together. Providing 
erroneous Information to a classmate in the fifth and sixth years in hopes 
of gaining an edge on the CEE would not be unexpected. Many urban schools 
operate on a shift basis, with one group of students and teachers using the 
classrooms in the morning and a completely different group using them in the 
afternoon. These classes meet four to four and a half hours per day, or 
about one hour per day less than classes in non -shift schools. 
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An ordinary village school also consists of six classrooms although a 
few offer only lower primary instruction (the first three years), and some 
will be housed in thatched shelters rather than more permanent structures. 
Many of the teachers at these schools will operate small farms or shops to 
supplement their incomes. Classes tend to be smaller than in urban areas 
with 25 to 35 students per class. Some children must walk considerable dis- 
tances to school, perhaps three or four miles. This, coupled with the Ghanlan 
practice of allowing children to stay up into the night, means that many chil- 
dren arrive late. Beacuse the percentage of students from village schools 
who apply to take the CEE is fairly low, there is somewhat less emphasis on 
the examination in these schools, although teachers still try to make sure 
their own students are well enough prepared to pass. Perhaps the greatest 
difference between urban and village schools is the country child's lack of 
familiarity with books and other written materials, with spoken English, and 
with the urbane topics covered in school that often are far beyond his ex- 
perience and comprehension. Teachers tend to be less experienced and, often, 
supervision is scarce, electricity absent and supplies missing. Nevertheless, 
the village teacher is more likely to feel part of his community and con- 
sequently be more motivated toward his responsibilities. Parental parti- 
cipation in the educational process is likely to be poor. Most parents 
themselves are uneducated, many feel the children are needed at home to help 
with chores and crops, and a few are concerned that- education is likely to 
turn the children away from home and toward the cities. 

The remote -area primary schools characteristically operate on a 
"shared-teacher" basis where two to four teachers are responsible for all 
six years of primary school. Different grades are covered 1n the same class- 
room, such as grades 1-3 by one teacher and grades 4-6 by the other. However, 
every effort is made to give special attention to first yuar students, who 
are learning to read, and fourth year students, who have just begun to use 
English as the medium of instruction. For this reason, grades 2 and 3 and 
grades 5 and 6 are sometimes comflnes, with the contents of each grade dis- 
tributed over two years of study, but grades 1 and 4 are almost always taught 
separately. The teacher might spend half an hour with the first grade, for 
example, and then assign them "expression work" while presenting a lesson 
to the combined group of second and third graders. Each teacher In a remote- 
area school will be responsible for a total of 15 to 25 pupils spread over 
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two to three grades. The entire school will have two or three teachers and 
perhaps 40 to 60 students." Because of class sizes and the mixture of grades, 
teachers tend to lecture less and emphasize "expression work" more in the 
rural areas than in the cities. Children in remote areas may have to walk 
as far as five miles to reach the nearest school. 

There are three kinds of special primary schools, all found only in the 
major metropolitan areas: private preparatory schools, government "experimental" 
schools, and the "international" schools which cater mainly to foreign resi- 
dents and the more cosmopolitan Ghanians. These schools are staffed by 
highly qualified teachers who are paid more than the normal classroom teacher. 
There are only 15 to 20 students per teacher and generally several classes 
per grade level which facilitates ability grouping and special attention. 
The medium of instruction is English from the beginning of first grade. Super- 
vision is very close and thorough, the children are experienced with books, 
and often have attended kindergarten before entering school. A major dif- 
ference between the special schools and other urban schools is that classes 
only meet four hours per day. Perhaps to make up for this, tl' • e to four 
hours of homework are assigned each day. These schools tend to use modern 
teaching methods and a variety of audiovisual materials. Their placement 
success on the CEE is much higher than for other schools. 

Supplemental, private classes for both upper primary and middle school 
students on the subjects covered by the Common Entrance Examination are fairly 
widespread during the three or four months preceding the CEE. These classes 
usually are staffed by regular teachers and, despite governmnt objections, 
generally are held at the regular schools. These special classes, for which 
parents pay about 2 e'edis ($1.80 U.S.) per month, generally meet about 2 hours 
per day. These coaching classes tend to average 10 to 15 students each, al- 
though teachers with excellent reputations for having produced a high per- 
centage of successful students may have groups of one hundred or more pupils. 

The main problems reported with respect to primary education in Ghana 
concerned the curriculum, teaching materials, classroom facilities and teacher 
training. The first issue is that the primary education currently being 
offered is not relevant either to available opportunities or to the back- 
grounds of most children. Most of primary education is directed at pre- 
, paring students to enter secondary school but there are so few places 
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available that, for the remaining children, much of this education is point- 
less. On the other hand, the educational system is not now providing chil- 
dren with employable skills or with the knowledge they need to become better 
consumers, family members or contributors to their communities. The education 
being offered fails to reflect the rural child's lack of contact with books 
and worldly ideas. It encourages him to leave the farms where his efforts 
are needed, and migrate to the cities where employment is difficult to find. 

The second problem is with the availability of classroom teaching mate- 
rials and their quality. Textbooks, in particular, tend to emphasize fact 
rather than understanding and they fail to help in the teaching process by 
not offering the explanations that are needed to make self-learning possible. 
The third problem is that most classrooms are illequipped, badly furnished, 
overcrowded and too often offer neither adequate light nor isolation from 
the noise of other classes to permit the efficient use of class time. The 
fourth problem is that teacher training, as most of the education in Ghana, 
suffers from the too indiscriminate adoption of foreign content. The ap- 
proaches, methods and principles taught to teacher candidates do not reflect 
the problems and needs that characterize Ghanian education. 

Students as Teaching Resources 

The Ghanian attitude of preferring authoritative sources during learning 
-<^v is likely to affect any use of peers as instructional resources. Peers are 
' not respected, nor would children be expected to assume teaching roles. Play- 
ing "school" is not at all common. Also, children are not likely to cooperate 
with each other on ^heir schoolwork, particularly in the year or two before 
exams. On the other hand, students will work very hard at school -related 
assignments and responsibilities. A child would feel he had disgraced himself 
by not being fully prepared. Thus, it might be more difficult to get the 
learner and his parents to accept another student in a teaching role than it 
would be to get the teaching student to do what was wanted of him. The pre- 
sent stress on the CEE nevertheless may prevent students from assuming teach- 
ing responsibilities they actually could handle. Everyone would want their 
child to have a "real" teacher so as not to affect his future. 

In spite of these problems, monitorial teaching programs may be better 
suited to Ghana than other models. A program based on in-class cooperation 
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would involve very substantial changes from the way children presently are 
being taught. New materials would be required, and the teachers would have 
to be given considerable training before they could make such a program work. 
How, teachers are oriented toward lectures and individual seatwork and they 
would be reluctant to try anything new. Asking older children to help younger 
ones in a cross-gra de tutorial program would be resented by the older chil- 
dren, particularly in the sixth year, because it would take time away from 
their own studies or, worse yet, cause them to miss some of their own school 
day. Students might be more willing to give up their class periods in phys- 
ical education, games or agriculture because they feel these subject are un- 
necessary, but the Ministry feels they are important and that every child 
sh uld take them. Even if they were not felt to be essential, older students 
would rather have another hour of lessons from their teacher, or another 
free hour to study, than spend the time helping younger children learn. 
Furthermore, evr.n if the tutoring done by older children was very good, the 
younger children still would think a regular teacher is better qualified to 
instruct them. Yet another problem is that space is very scarce because the 
classrooms already are overcrowded and there would be no room to add tutors 
without adding new facilities. A program of a ncillary instruction might be ■ 
ve»y helpful in rural and remote areas, where an older child could be paid 
to help younger children with their homework or give them coaching for the 
CEE in their own village in the evening. However, there already is a pro- 
gram of one year of national service for all university graduates before 
they are permitted to apply for civil service or many commercial positions. 
Many of them spend this year in teaching arid other services for the smaller 
villages. 

In designing a monitorial program for Ghana, it would be appropriate 
to have the students take turns preparing and presenting lessons or ex- 
ercises if the teacher was able to listen in during the class period to make 
sure there were no errors. Teachers would like this approach because it 
would reduce their preparation time, but many parents would feel their chil- 
dren were being asked to do a job that the teacher is being paid to do, 
even if it were demonstrated that these activities produced significant gains 
in their child's learning. Students who taught their classmates also could 
be expected to gain in self-confidence. One problem that would have to be 
overcome > however, is that the students would tend to prepare the same kinds 
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of lessons presented by their teachers. Alternatively, an even better de- 
sign would be one which Increased the amount of time the teacher could de- 
vote to giving students individual attention. Students could be chosen to 
lead their classmates in arithmetic exercises, spelling dictation or practice 
1n sentence construction and this would free some of teacher's time to work 
with those students who were having special problems. Whether typical teach- 
ers could learn how to give individual help would be a question, however, 

A monitorial system would work particularly well in the shared-teacher 
schools and, perhaps, in schools where the teachers divide their classes into 
ability groups. Even in these situations, however, it 1s not likely that this 
method necessarily would improve the learning of those children receiving the 
Instruction, so it would be important to design the program so that at least 
those doing the teaching would get the most out of it. Thus, it would be 
necessary to supply extra source materials to the schools enabling the stu- 
dents preparing the lessons to have something to work from. This approach 
also could encounter problems, because 1t would be important for all students 
in the class to share equally in the task of preparing lessons so they could 
share equally in the opportunity to learn more that way. Special provisions 
would have to be made for the poorer students, perhaps by having the teacher 
assist them, so what they presented was correct and so that they would not be 
disgraced in front of their classmates. 

The best use of an ancillary teaching program would be to ask students 
attending school in the remote areas to teach pre-reading skills to younger 
children kept at home by their parents because of the distance they would 
have to walk to the nearest school. If they could start their education at 
their homes, they would not be so far behind when they finally did start 
going to school, and perhaps they would remain in school longer as well as 
achieve more before they quit school. Students already in school would 
certainly volunteer to do this, but they would need help from their own 
teachers to know what to do, and they would have to be given materials to 
use. In this program, there should be gains both for the tutors and the 
learners. 

The most appropriate institutions to work with on such a project would 
be those inside the Ministry, either the Curriculum Development Unit or one 
of the teacher-training institutes. Cape Coast University, which has the 
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main School of Education, also should be considered. The TEDRO (Test 
Development and Research Office of the West African Examination Council) 
unit 1n Accra could help with the evaluation aspects of the program. In 
assessing the outcome of a program, results concerned with achievement 
would be by far the most important in Ghana, although many people also would 
like to see children Improve in their ability to express themselves, in 
their self-confidence and 1n their skill in learning for themselves. 
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B. Sierra Leone 



E ducational Programs and Problems 

The basic educational system in Sierra Leone, which also is based on 
the British system, is very much like that in Ghana. In place of middle 
school, however, there is a Class 7 following the six years of primary 
school. Students who do not pass their Common Entrance Examination during 
the sixth year may enroll in Class 7 for one or even two years in hopes of 
then passing the CEE. Those who are successful can go on to complete five 
years of secondary school for an O-Level certificate or seven years for an 
A-Level. University entrance is possible with either certificate. Those 
who are not accepted to secondary school can attend rural trade schools, 
commercial institutes or agricultural schools for two to three years. 
Culturally, there is somewhat less stress on the CEE than in Ghana. 

Overall enrollment in primary school is estimated to be about 60 per- 
cent of the age-eligible population. The figure is generally higher in the 
Freetown area, but perhaps slightly lower in most rural areas. Lack of 
money for books and school fees, the need, some families have to keep chil- 
dren at home to help with farmwork or household chores, and dropping out 
due to beginning school past normal entrance age are some of the principal 
reasons for nonenrollment. Not infrequently, parents elect to send one or 
more of their brighter children to school while keeping the others at 
home. No such solution is possible in some rural locations, however, where 
the nearest regular school may be some nine or ten miles distant and there 
is no connecting road. Interestingly, though, children in many of these 
very remote locations will have access to a nearby Koran school supervised 
by a Muslim elder. In the Freetown area, children whose families have 
migrated to the city several years after they should have begun school very 
often ire denied attendance because of their age. 

There are three general types of primary schools in Sierra Leone. The 
urban schools typical of the Freetown area include government schools, partly 
supported mission schools and a few private schools. These latter tend to 
be regarded as being somewhat better, but there is felt to be little real 
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difference between the government schools and those operated, with Increas- 
ingly less control, by missionaries. Nearly half of the urban schools are 
shift schools with one group attending from 8:00 to 12:30, and another from 
1:30 to 5:30, resulting in a school day of four to four-and-a-half hours. 
In the remaining schools, classes are 1n session for five-and-a-half hours, 
from 8:30 to 2:00. As noted earlier, the schools tend to be strict as to 
entrance age and'fc this reason the classes are relatively homogenous. How- 
ever, this is not true of the Muslim operated urban schools which provide 
added time for Koran studies and tend to be considerably more flexible as to 
age grouping. Government and mission schools generally have 35 to 45 pupils 
per class, although the Muslim schools may enroll 50 or more. Dividing the 
class into ability groups or streams is fairly common. 

In the rural, or district schools, enrollment has risen sharply over the 
last few years because the government has reduced student fees, because older 
siblings are able to help contribute due to their own education, because 
school has been rescheduled so that vacations coincide with weeding and 
harvest demands, and because newer agricultural methods have reduced the need 
for children to help work the farms. District schools offer Instruction 
five-and-a-half hours per day, with starting times adjusted to the distance 
most children will have to "'alk to attend. Some will have come three or 
four miles to get to the school. Like the schools in the Freetown area, 
most district schools consist of six classrooms, one for each grade. Un- 
like in the urban schools, however, English 1s not generally used as the 
medium of instruction until the second year. Another difference 1s that the 
teachers in these rural schools tend to improvise more in their teaching 
methods, and are more likely to stress practical activities rather than aca- 
demic information. 

Some remote areas have shared-teacher schools, which now represent 
about ten percent of all the schools in Sierra Leone. Formerly, it would 
not be uncommon to have one teacher assigned to fifty or more students 
spread over all six grades of primary school. Now, however, two or three 
teachers sharing a total school enrollment of fifty pupils would be more 
likely. Typically, grade differences will be maintained within a single 
classroom for most subjects, with the teacher handling each grade level 
as an ability group would be taught in a larger school. 
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Very often ii the shared-teacher schools, and to a lesser degree in 
the district and urban schools, one or more bright children in the room 
will be selected by the teacher to serve as "monitors" to aid in the teach- 
ing process. One who can count, for example, is selected to teach the 
others in his group to count, or one who is good at spelling will be asked 
to read out a list of words for the others to try spelling. The "teacher's 
boy" will use problems or lists prepared by the teacher, and generally 
contained in the teacher's lesson plan, or some other source such as the 
classroom copy of the prescribed workbook or, when chosen because of his 
pronunciation skill, from the list of "difficult" words in the reader. When 
possible, the teacher will try to correct written work but, because paper is 
scarce and practice is often oral or on slates, the monitor will be respon- 
sible for correcting the work of his classmates as well as presenting the 
problems. Different children are chosen as "teacher's boy" for different 
subjects and on different days, depending on who is bright in any single 
subject and how many bright ones there are. 

One type of drill for which monitors frequently are used is the "hot 
mental", a rapidly paced series of questions all children respond to by 
writing on their slates. After each few questions, the monitor pauses 
while the children exchange slates, and then he reads the answers aloud so 
each child's work can be corrected before he begins the next set of questions. 
On some occasions . certain of the brighter children may be chosen by the 
teacher to demonstrate or lecture to the class instead of just leading a 
drill. The school inspectors generally look upon this practice of "boy 
teaching" disfavorably, but it nevertheless Is a common way of handling 
instruction in classes with multiple grade or ability groupings. 

Another source of Instructional assistance to teachers 1n rural schools 
are the fifth and sixth year students. Because of the way 1n which the CEE 
1s scheduled, there often is a period of several months between the time the 
exam is taken and the end of the school year. These older students quite 
frequently are excused from their regular classes during this part of the 
year to :>erve as monitors In the lower grades. In some schools » this 
practica is carried still further by using older students during non- 
academic periods, such as gardening, or when their teacher 1s instructing 
their class on a subject 1n which those children already are advanced, such 
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as arithmetic. School officials do not approve of excusing an older pupil 
from class for this reason except when necessary, as when an older child is 
asked to maintain discipline in one of the lower grades during a teacher's 
meeting. 

The older students tend to have mixed feelings about serving as a 
"teacher boy", with some liking this role and others not. As a practical 
matter, however, they generally feel they have no choice in assuming these 
roles and accept whatever assignments a teacher may give. Normally, no older 
child is asked or expected to give up time from his own studies to serve as a 
monitor in the period preceding the CEE. In spite of the general availability 
of help both from brighter children in the same class and from older children, 
teachers virtually never ask one child to tutor another individually or to 
create lesson content. Student monitors always are told exactly what to 
do, such as presenting a lesson exercise prepared beforehand by the teacher, 
reading a story aloud from a book, or assigning and correcting problems from 
a specific page of a text. Where this is not possible, as when a group wants 
help in planning a science project, the teacher will take personal charge. 

The typical teacher has attended six years of primary school and one or 
two years of secondary school, followed by three years at a teacher-training 
institute for certification. This educational career often is interrupted 
between attendance at secondary school and enrollment for teacher training by 
several years due to marriage, the need to withdraw from school to seek work, 
or other factors. About 30 percent of all primary teachers are uncertified. 
These "pupil teachers" are primary school graduates, and often they have had 
several years of secondary education, but they have had no specific teacher 
training. Many would have continued secondary school except that they had to 
drop out for economic reasons. Most of the unqualified teachers are assigned 
to the lower two primary grades. The government is now encouraging these 
experienced but untrained teachers to return to school for teacher training, 
and their numbers are steadily being reduced. 

An individual with an elementary, or ETC, certificate earns approximately 
30 leones per month ($432.00 U.S. per year). A teacher with a TC certificate 
earns 50 leones per month ($720.00 U.S. per year), and one with a higher, or 
HTC, certificate which requires completion of an 0-Level secondary program, 
is paid about 100 leones per month ($1 ,400.00 U.S. per year). Unqualified, 
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"pupil teachers" earn as little as 24 leones per month ($346.00 U.S. per 
year). By way of comparison, an office secretary could expect to make 75 to 
80 leones per month, or close to twice as much as most teachers. The rate 
for manual laborers would be roughly 7 leones per month ($3.40 U.S.), and an 
errand would be happily accomplished for 10 to 20 cents (12 to 24 cents U.S.). 

Classroom teaching methods in Sierra Leone tend to be influenced to a 
large degree by the shortage of both individual and classroom materials, 
aids, and supplies. Exercise books, and even texts, often are unavailable, 
so teachers tend to use a considerable portion of their time presenting lesson 
content through lectures and demonstrations at the chalkboard. Children do 
exercises at their seats on slates, working from problems written for them 
on the board by the teacher. This tends to limit the kinds of practice that 
is possible, particularly in the language arts. Group recitation in place of 
individual study is common, and homework tends to be very limited because 
there are insufficient texts to go around and even scraps of paper that 
might be used to copy an assignment or lesson are hard to come by. 

The materials shortage, particularly in the non-urban schools, was 
described as the main problem at the primary level today. Rural schools 
might have only two copies of a reader for teaching a class of 40 or more 
children and, in some instances, the teacher may not even have chalk to use 
at the board. A second problem, again one more pronounced in the rural 
schools, is the overcrowding of classrooms. The teachers are unable to give 
any children individual attention, or even be able to get around to all the 
children during a recitation period. A third difficulty is sufficient space 
and furniture within the classroom to house the children in each class. 
Studc ts often sit three or four to a desk and the size of classes tend to 
be limited, not by design, but by how many children can be contained in the 
room. The only exceptions tend to be some of the schools in the Freetown 
area and, of course, those rural schools which meet without benefit of a 
school building. The fourth problem felt to be an influence on primary 
education in Sierra Leone is the need to use unqualified teachers, particu- 
larly in the first few grades where educational habits are developed. 
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Students as Teaching Resources 

Various uses of students as teaching resources already exist in Sierra 
Leone. In addition to the use of older or brighter children as monitors 
within the class as v/as described above, it is not uncommon for a teacher 
to ask one child in the class to help another with a difficult exercise, or 
for students who live near each other to study and do their homework to- 
gether. There also are "after schools", where an adult is paid a fee to help 
children who are not progressing well in school. These classes, which meet 
an hour a day eitlier two or three times per week, enroll as many as 15 to 
20 children at a time. The teachers for these schools recruit secondary 
students to help them. Usually no pay is set, but these students will receive 
some "dash" from the teacher. 

Because some versions of it already are used on an informal basis, a 
monitorial teaching program would be accepted readily. In-class cooperation 
also is used to a limited extent, in that children tacitly are permitted to 
help each other on certain classroom examinations or during recitation, but 
increasing cooperative activities would not at all reduce the burden on the 
teacher. Cr oss-grade tutoring would not be easy to introduce because not 
that many older children would want, or be able, to help. It would be 
easier to get one or two older children to drill the rest of the class, or 
give them exercises, and allow the teacher to tutor those children who need 
help than it would be to use older students to tutor children in the lower 
grades. In addition, parents would prefer to have the teachers responsible 
for the learning of their children than for them to turn this responsibility 
over to another student. Ancillary instruction also has been relatively 
common in Sierra Leone. Secondary school students often volunteer their 
time to teach literacy to rural adults, and more would participate in this 
program, particularly during holiday periods, it they were paid a few leones 
a day for their efforts. 

One design for a monitorial teaching program suitable for Sierra Leone 
would be to authorize the use of older students during non-academic periods, 
such as gardening, so they could serve as helpers to teachers in the lower 
grades. Many of the older students would willingly do this, especially the 
brighter ones. This should be a good experience for those who intend to go 
on to secondary school, and the program would improve teaching in the lower 



grades particularly in shared-teacher schools or in classes where the 
children have been divided into streams. The main problem would be that 
the older students would not be available, even for an hour a day, while 
they were preparing for their Common Entrance Examinations. There also 
would be a scheduling problem since subjects like gardening are taught to- 
ward the end of the school day in all grades. The schedule would have to 
be reversed in the lower grades so the monitors could help in the more im- 
portant subjects but not miss anything important at their own level. 

The best approach would be to let the teacher who would be receiving 
help to choose her helpers by herself from among the children in the upper 
grades. She would know what subjects the monitor would help teach, and how 
she wanted those subjects handled. The teacher also would prepare all the 
exercise material, train her helper the way she wanted, and supervise him. 
The older children who provide the help all should be volunteers. It would 
be very bad to pay them because that would put them on a par with the teacher. 
Depending on how good the older child was, he might help prepare materials. 
In any case, he would know he had been entrusted with a responsibility and 
would work hard to make sure he understood the lesson himself. The teachers 
of the lower grades would welcome such a program providing it was clear to 
everyone that they were still in complete charge and that the older children 
were indeed "helpers", and not a kind of teacher. Each teacher would use her 
helpers in the way she wanted. All teachers are expected to follow the same 
syllabus, but they create their own day-to-day lesson plans, and they 
could schedule whatever activities for their helper they thought would do 
the class the most good. 

The easiest grades in which to introduce the program would be in the 
second and third year of primary school, using fifth and sixth grade 
students as helpers. In the fourth grade classes, some of the students 
would be too bright to be taught by students who themselves were only one 
or two years older. For the first grade, it would be important to use only 
the best helpers because this is a difficult time for the children as they 
gradually shift from using their vernacular to English. It would be best 
if the helper spoke English very well to serve as a model, and it would be 
a problem to teach him not to revert to the village vernacular when one of 
the younger pupils was having difficulty. Helpers v/ould be very useful in 
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the first grade, however, because the class then could have much more oral 
English practice. Building a good foundation in English at the very beginning 
would help the students for the rest of their school careers. Now, no 
children get enought practice in oral English because of the large size of 
most classes. 

If a study is done, care should be taken not to compare the relative 
effectiveness of student helpers and professional, teachers, but it would 
be acceptable to compare classes where teachers were authorized to use 
student helpers and where they were not. The participation of a local 
institution would make assessment easier. A project could be carried out 
with the help of the University of Sierra Leone at Njalla, where the 
Faculty of Education is, but it might even more appropriately be done with 
the autonomous Institute of Education in Freetown. The Institute recently 
was organized to do research, to provide inservice training to teachers 
and to work on all aspects of teacher training. At present > they have a 
professional staff of twelve or so. 
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C. Nigeria 

Educational Programs and Problems 

The structure of education in Nigeria varies from State to State. The 
most prevalent model, however, and the one that is in effect in the South, 
West, and Midwest, is a 6-year primary program followed by five years of 
secondary school , two or three years of trade school , or four years at a 
teacher- training institution. A middle school program was in effect for 
several years but is in the process of being phased out. As in most British 
based systems, there is an optional two additional years of secondary school 
leading to an A-level instead of 0-level certificate. Secondary teachers 
typically attend a 3-year course at a teacher training college following 
receipt of an 0-levc, certificate, but primary teachers almost all are from 
the post-primary teacher- training institutions. 

Attendance at primary school varies considerably. Perhaps 90 percent 
of age eligible children enter primary school in the Western area, but the - 
rate is as low as 20 percent in parts of the more rural and Muslim North. 
Overall, perhaps 60 percent of all children begin school in Nigeria, but 
the dropout rate is high and it is estimated that less than half of those 
who do begin school complete their primary education. Of those who finish 
the first six years, roughly half take the Common Entrance Examination, as 
only about one- third of these, or some 5 percent of the age eligible children, 
are able to attend secondary school. School attendance is not compulsory 
in most States. 

Rural schools in Niqeria tend to vary considerably in size and quality 
depending on the area. A typical rural school, however, has six rooms with 
one teacher for each qrade. There may be as few as 20 children per class 
in the less populated areas, or as many as 50 per class in the larger 
villages. The better teachers tend to miqrate to the cities, affecting 
the overall quality of primary education in the rural areas, Rural teachers 
tend to involve the students more in the instructional process, however, 
possibly because of the qenerally smaller class sizes. These teachers, who 
very often are unqualified, tend to teach by lecturing, group recitation and 
oral drill. The local vernacular is used as the medium of instruction for 
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the lower three primary grades, but Instruction 1s to be in Enqllsh 1n the 
upper primary grades. Teachers in the country schools have little access to 
\ materials, and Instructional aids are limited to what the teacher personally 
\Jias devised. Classes are 1n session five hours per day at the lower grades 
arid six' hours per day 1n upper primary qrades. Usually, a school will be 
found within two miles of most towns 1n the more densely settled areas, but 
thIMlstance may be considerably greater 1n the Northern and other more 
remote regions. A few of the rural school operate uslnq shared teachers, 
but this 1s not common. Except 1n the larqer villages, the school buildings 
themselves tend to be rather primitive structures. 

The urban schools characteristic of the larqer metropolitan centers 
tend to Include multiple classes at each grade level, and a primary school 
may have as many as 30 classrooms. Classes tend to be large, with 45 to 
55 children per class. Some schools, particularly 1n Lagos, are on a shift 
basis, with classes restricted to about four and one-half hours per day 1n 
each session. The urban teacher has a much greater opportunity to utilize 
audio-visual resources, and radio or television is in dally use. Urban 
teachers tend to place less emphasis on rote memorization than their counter- 
parts in rural areas, and they spend more of their class time in group 
discussion and 1n giving Individual help. Discipline within the classroom 
has become an Increasingly difficult problem 1n the urban areas where the 
parents tend to frown on any punishment administered by the teacher. The 
parents in metropolitan areas also tend to have diminished respect for 
teachers and are more often beligerent than cooperative. School buildings in 
the urban area., tend to be soundly built and well furnished in contrast to 
those in rural locations. 

In both rural and urban schools, about one hour of homework will be . 
assigned each day to primary students. The curriculum tends to emphasize 
traditional academic subjects and there is little in the way of art, music 
or craft work. The local vernacular is taught, but only mathematics and 
Enqllsh are included as content areas on the Common Entrance Examination. 
Pressures on students to do well on the CEE are not as great in Nigeria as 
they are 1n many other West African countries because the examination is 
not required by many secondary schools. These schools prepare and administer 
their own examinations, and often use other selection criteria as well. 
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Ability groupings are not often used 1n Nlqerian primary schools. It 1s 
believed that there 1s a classroom opening for every child who wants to 
attend primary school, and parental disinterest rather than lack of 
opportunity 1s regarded as the prime cause of non-enrollment. 

The quality of teaching 1n the primary schools may be somewhat lower 
than 1t formerly was. During the period of Internal conflict 1n Nigeria, the. 
supply of teachers was severely Interrupted and, at the same time, efforts 
were being made to compel primary level attendance and to develop a system of 
middle schools. As a result, educational standards declined, classroom 
discipline became a problem, and promotions were given liberally to students 
who had not demonstrated a reasonable level of accomplishment. Students 
from those years (1954-1963) are now graduating from the teacher- training 
Institutions and staffing the local schools. Because of their backgrounds, 
they are either reluctant or unable to upgrade the quality of education now 
being offered. Both male and female teachers staff the primary schools. 
Some team teaching 1s used in the upper primary grades, particularly for 
mathematics and English. Teachers, 1f qualified, earn about 800 naira per 
year (equivalent to 400 Nigerian pounds, or about $1,200 U.S.). Unqualified 
teachers earn about half that amount. In contrast, a secretary will make 
roughly 600 naira per year ($900 U.S.) and a day laborer approximately 90 
kobo per day ($1 .35 U.S.). 

The first of the main problems affecting primary education 1n Nigeria 
is that there are not enough qualified teachers. Those teachers who are on 
the job and yet not qualified are not given much in the way of In-service 
training. The second problem 1s the attitudes of parents. In the urban 
areas, many do not show respect for their children's teachers, and in some 
rural areas parents do not care enough to send their children to school. 
This is especially pronounced 1n the Northern Muslim districts and has been 
particularly true for girls. A third main problem 1s that supervision of 
the mission schools, which account for the majority of all primary schools, 
1s inadequate. The government pays the teachers in these schools but, in 
contrast to the local council schools, there is little systematic control 
over the operation of the mission schools* The fourth problem is the very 
unequal distribution of educational resources throughout the country. 
Some schools have no texts, for example, while schools in other areas may be 
receiving government- provided film projectors. 
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Students as Teaching Resources 

The unevenness 1n quality of education, level of teacher preparation, 
size of classes and availability of materials 1n the various sections of 
Nigeria probably would prevent any single model or approach from being 
suitable everywhere. Despite this limitation, cross-grade tutoring may hold 
the greatest promise for Nigeria. An in-class cooperative program would not 
do much to Improve education. There 1s considerable variability within 
classes, and those children who have a better background or have a library 
at home usually concentrate better and learn faster. These children some- 
times are asked to demonstrate work at the board or stay after school to 
help a slow learner, but 1f this approach were expanded, the brighter 
children would always be giving help and the slower children always receiving 
1t. Children normally don't work together 1n school. Monitorial teaching 
1s used now. For example, older children may be used as aides to help the 
teachers prepare materials or keep discipline. There would not be much need 
for ancillary Instruction because all students who want to can go to school, 
and it 1s commonplace for those who need extra help to receive special 
coaching afr.er school hours in classes taught by regular teachers for extra 
fees from the parents. 

The success of a cross-grade tutoring program would depend on how well 
the tutors were trained and supervised. Everyone would feel the older child 
was not likely to teach as well as a reqular teacher, particularly because 
he more than not would focus on the Immediate problem and not help to build 
a foundation. Some older children also would tend to act superior to the 
younger children and even bully them, although most would act protectively 
toward those they were supposed tc help. Both groups of children would like 
this kind of program, but many parents would say the teacher is doing it only 
because he is lazy. The older children should not try to teach, but only help 
the younger ones with their lessons and try to answer questions. The older 
children would like to prepare materials, too, if they were trained to do 
this, but the regular teachers would not like them to teach, only to help. 
This could be done during normal school hours, because an older child could 
miss an hour a day in subjects he was good at. He would be doing work ahead 
of the rest of his class anyway, and 1t would be easier for his own teacher 
to concentrate on those children who needed insuruction. The older children 
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may be better teachers than the regular classroom teachers because they are 
students themselves. They would want to do a good job to demonstrate their 
superiority. 

As to a cooperating Institution , a project could be carried out at the 
demonstration primary schools which are attached to each of the teacher- 
training institutes for practice teaching purposes. It might be better, 
though, to work with one of the Institutes of Education such as those located 
at the Universities of Ibadan, Ife, Nsuka and Ahmadu Bello. These Institutes 
are connected with the Faculties of Education and do In-service teacher 
training and conduct research on the primary school level. The Institute at 
Ibadan 1s perhaps the most experienced, and this also 1s the location of a 
newly-formed educational evaluation training center. 
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D. Viet Nam 



Educational Programs and Problems 

The educational program 1n V1et Nam follows a 12-year, U.S. -style 
sequence. There are five years of primary school, four years of junior 
high school, and three years of high school. School attendance tradition- 
ally has been high, but the percentage of children attendlnq school under- 
standably has been affected by the hostilities, by the consequent migration 
to the cities and refugee sites, and by the alternating control of hamlets 
in many rural areas. At the present time, it 1s estimated that some 65 
percent of age-eligible children attend primary school, 35 percent go to 
junior high school, and 25 percent are enrolled in senior high school. At 
all levels, enrollment is considerably higher in the metropolitan areas, 
particularly around Saiqon, and substantially lower in rural locations. At 
present, education 1s not compulsory. There are two typical kinds; of 
primary school s s those found in major urban areas and those found in the 
hamlets. Numerically, more than half of all primary enrol lees attend 
urban schools. 

The urban primary schools average 10 to 20 classrooms for the five 
grades. Most metropolitan schools are not coeducational; some schools are 
designated for boys and others for girls, although the overall program 
covered in each 1s almost identical. Classes average between 55 and 65 
students, and most urban schools are on a shift basis. Students in the 
fourth and fifth years meet four hours per day, from 8:00 to 12:00 or 
2:00 to 6:00, six days per week. The first grade meets only two hours per 
day, and most first grade teachers are responsible for two successive sections 
of first graders during their morning or afternoon assignment. Second- and 
third-year students meet three hours per day. These teachers use their spare 
hour to complete records and report forms for the entire school. There 
are 40 weeks of school each year, divided into two semesters. 

Most urban teachers are qualified according to present standards. 
There is considerable emphasis in the classroom on rote memorization, but 
there also 1s copy work and problems written on the chalkboard for students 
to reproduce in their exercise books. Many classes have simple workbooks, 
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some of which are authored locally by a teacher in that school. Not much 1s 
available 1n terms of audio-visual aids. Teachers use s1ng-sonq methods 
In the lower grades; 1n the upper grades, they call upon Individual students 
for recitation, but the class generally 1s too large to permit the teacher 
to get around to all the students. During visits to primary classes 1n 
Saigon, two rather effective methods were observed which tended to simplify 
Instructional problems 1n these large classes 

In one room, the students were expected to applaud, or withhold 
applause, depending on the correctness of the answer given by each of their 
classmates during a recitation period. It was clear from one instance, 
when three or four students started clapping 1n response to an answer but 
then stopped when it was evident that the others in the class did not agree 
the answer was correct, that this technique can provide useful learning 
experiences to the entire class, as well as maintaining attention and, of 
course, serving as a timely reinforcement for the reciting student. In 
another room, the teacher wrote an arithmetic problem on the board. The 
children then copied the problem onto their Individual slates, wrote their 
answer, and then turned their slates face down. On a signal from the 
teacher, after everyone had finished, all the students raised their slates 
at arm's length above their heads. The teacher thus was able to check the 
work of every student very rapidly by scanning the class from the head of 
the aisles, a task made even simpler and quicker by having the pupils care- 
fully ordered by height from the front to the back of the room. The teacher 
wrote the next problem on the board as the students erased their slates and, 
while the class worked on the second problem, the teacher had time to give 

individual attention to those students who were incorrect on the first 
* 

exercise. 

Aside from the individualization that 1s possible during recitation 
or this sort of exercise, there is no division of classes Into ability 
streams or groups. One to two hours of homework is assigned each day, but 
fifth graders may be responsible for three or more hours of study daily 
outside of school. These fifth-year students must prepare for the entrance 
examination to JHS, described as the "hardest exam in a student's life." 



Fundamentally, this technique accomplishes about everything claimed for 
the widely noted EOEX system for collecting and analyzing student responses 
during instructional periods, and at a far lower cost. 
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If admitted to the secondary program, the student is eligible for seven years 
of free education and the possibility of university or technical training. 
If not accepted, the student has, at present, very few options for 1mprov1nq 
his well being. For this reason, many urban fifth graders attend private 
coaching sessions lastinq two or more hours per day. These supplemental 
classes averaqe 20 to 30 students per qroup and usually are tauqht by moon- 
lighting teachers from the regular schools. 

The primary school curriculum consists of Vietnamese, which 1s the 
medium of Instruction, social studies, science, and mathematics. Physical 
education 1s 1n the syllabi." but rarely 1s offered 1n urban schools due to 
the lack of appropriate space and facilities. In addition, qlrls in the 
upper prinary grades take sewing and boys take art. Language arts are 
emphasized and receive about 30 percent of the available class time. The 
Chinese population, which Is concentrated largely in the Saiqon area, have 
their own schools. These schools use Chinese as the medium of instruction, 
while Vietnamese is taught as a second language. Otherwise, the curriculum 
is comparable to that offered in the regular program. Government Inspectors 
also supervise these schools, which serve perhaps one sixth of the popula- 
tion around Saigon. 

Hamlet schools typically consist of five classrooms, one for each 
grade. Several ire smaller, however, and may offer only the first three 
years of lower primary education, or may combine classes under shared 
teachers. These schools are less crowded than those in metropolitan areas, 
with perhaps 30 to 40 students per teacher. Hamlet schools also use a 
class schedule that varies according to the grade, with four hours again 
the maximum. Shifts are never used, however, and classes tend to begin later 
in the morning than in urban areas for security reasons. Because textbooks 
must be purchased by the students, they are far less available in the 
poorer, rural areas than 1n the cities. Up to three children often will 
share a text where books are available, but in some cases, no texts have 
reached the area and the teacher has to write the lesson on the board for 
the children to copy. Even in urban areas, at least a few students in each 
class seem unable to afford texts, a problem that has become increasingly 
pronounced since AID terminated support for a text-printing program 1n 1968. 

Teaching methods 1n the hamlet schools reflect the shortage of texts 
as well as the preponderance of ungualified teachers. Considerable time is 
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devoted to copying passages from the chalkboard, and there is very little 
1n the way of give-and-take explanation or discussion. Because families 
tend to be concentrated in hamlets, and very few people live on farms, access 
to schools in most areas is not a problem. Only in the highlands would it 
be necessary for a student to walk any substantial distance to reach a 
school, which could be as far as five to seven miles from his home. Educa- 
tion in many of the hamlet schools has been complicated by the hostilities. 
In some areas, classes meet only irregularly, and a child may receive the 
equivalent of no more than four months of instruction during the entire year. 
A major reason for this is that teachers assigned to hamlet schools tend 
to live in the larger villages, where they feel safer, and travel daily to 
the hamlet after the road is open in the morning. Because they must be home 
before dark, the school day often must be shortened, and frequently no travel 
at all is possible. 

Rural children tend to begin school late, at perhaps eight or nine years 
of age. This means the boys, at least, have little expectation of finishing 
before being drafted at age eighteen. Many young children are expected to 
stay home to help their parents, but insufficient funds for books, uniforms, 
and other school expenses probably is an equally important cause of non- 
attendance. Dropouts tend to occur when a child is old enough to help on 
the farm or even earn money on his own, at age thirteen or fourteen. Another 
problem is getting to the nearest junior high school, or to an upper primary 
school when the hamlet school does not extend past third grade. Education 
nevertheless is valued in the culture and most children already have been 
taught to read by their parents or older siblings before entering the first 
grade. Urban schools are used extensively in the evening for adult education 
programs, although this cannot be done in the hamlet schools. 

The standard teacher preparation sequence In Viet Nam consists of eleven 
years of the regular school program followed by two years of teacher training. 
Recently, efforts have been initiated to upgrade the preparation of teachers 
by requiring a full twelve years of education before entering the 2-year 
teacher-training program. It must be noted, however, that only one-third of 
the 60,000 elementary teachers in Viet Nam are qualified. The remainlnn 
teachers generally have completed only seven years of school followed by a 
3-month "emergency" course to prepare them as teachers. Qualified teachers 
are more typically found in the urban schools, and unqualified teachers in 
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the rural areas. Teaching traditionally was more of a male occupation but, 
because of military service requirements, most primary teachers are now 
female. Qualified teachers receive about 15,000 plasters per month (or 
$350.00 U.S. per year), while unqualified teachers earn about 8,000 
plasters per month ($180.00 U.S. per year.) A secretary will make about 
17,000 plasters per month ($400.00 U.S. per year) and an unskilled laborer 
will earn about 7,000 plasters per month ($165.00 U.S. per year). A youth 
would expect about 200 plasters ($.40 U.S.) for an errand. 

The most pressing problem of primary education 1n Viet Nam 1s the 
large proportion of unqualified teachers. There 1s, at present, no program 
of teacher upgrading. Nor 1s there much expectation of belnq able to 
replace existing unqualified teachers for some time, despite recent surges 
1n teacher applicants due to guarantees of a steady job for 30 years at a 
time of heavy unemployment. The overall problem has been made still more 
acute by an expanding secondary program which has been absorbing the better 
qualified teachers from the primary schools. A second problem Is that there 
are not enough schools, and too many children per room, particularly in 
urban areas. This problem is being overcome by the construction of modern 
new buildings although substantial changes will take some time. Because 
of the steady migration to the cities, space generally 1s available in 
hamlet schools and there are now sufficient numbers of them. School 
furnishings are not a particular problem. A third problem, one that 
already has been noted, is the general shortage of textbooks. The fourth 
generally recognized problem is one peculiar to the hamlet schools. In the 
rural areas, local political leaders tend to use the teachers for a variety 
of non-educational duties, such as canvassing before elections. Teachers 
are well respected, and their prestige is seen as useful by provincial 
officials. 

Students as Teaching Resources 

Tutoring has had a long tradition 1n Viet Nam due to past French 
Influences. Years ago, schools were harsh and authoritarian, and the rich 
hired an individual tutor for their child rather than send him to school. 
Perhaps because of this tradition, individual attention 1s felt to be 
desirable and, for this reason, any model which facilitated increases in 
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individual help would tend to be accepted. In-grade cooperation 1s not used 
1n the schools now, although friends sometimes do help each other outside of 
school. If this cooperation could be expanded, the added practice 1t would 
bring would be beneficial, particularly 1f the students learned how to do 
this at school so they could be more helpful to each other after school. 
Using time during regular school hours would not be as practical. The class 
day 1s quite short, and It would be Inappropriate to devote more than half 
an hour each day to permit students to practice all of the subjects covered 
earlier 1n the day with each other. In either case, the available time would 
be used best 1f the students were asked to help each other by summarizing 
lessons for each other, and by the brighter ones helping the weaker ones. 

A cross-grade tutoring program would be very desirable because the 
teachers are concerned about children who are not doing well, and yet the 
classes are too crowded for them to really give any children very much 
Individual attention. Younger children who need help would like to get it, 
and they would not be embarrassed if help were offered to them. It would 
be difficult to do this during the school day, however, because it would not 
be appropriate to ask an older child to miss any of his own class time. He 
has his own work to do and would not want to leave his class, particularly 
1f he was bright, for fear that he might miss something important. His 
teacher would not want him to leave for the same reason. Those 1n the fifth 
grade, particularly, worry about their exams and should not be expected 
to miss any school. One alternative would be to use older children who 
attended the other shift in a shift school as tutors, but these children 
have homework, and very often housework, to do and they could not be asked 
to put off these duties very often. 

The use of older children for monitorial activities is done now, but 
only to keep discipline when a teacher in the younger grades attends a 
meeting or for some other reason must be absent temporarily from the class- 
room. Even in these periods, the older student 1s not asked to teach, 
however, because the teachers feel it 1s not appropriate to leave any kind 
of teaching to a student. Even brighter, older students would not be 
expected to do a good job without having been trained in teaching methods 
and, even then, most teachers still would not regard them, as capable. 
They would feel that lessons taught by students would not be the best use 
of available class time. Occasionally, qroups of students in a class will 
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work cooperatively to prepare and present a lesson, but this is done for 
their benefit because the teacher qenerally could do a better job presenting 
that same lesson to the class. 

Of all four of the models, ancillary teaching may be the most useful in 
Viet Nam. In both rural and urban areas, there are many children who cannot 
attend school either because the family is too poor or because they have to 
stay at home to help with household and farminq tasks. There also are some 
children in the hamlets who do not start school until they are seven or eight 
years old because it is too far to walk. Now, these children often are 
taught in the eveninq by an older brother or sister who is attending school, 
or even by a neighbor's child. They not only learn reading, but arithmetic 
and social studies as well. Children in the fourth and fifth qrades like to 
do this. They respect teachers and want to imitate them. At the present 
time, those doing the teaching use their old textbooks, but it would be qood 
to give them more suitable materials. It also would be good to train them so 
they can be more effective and more successful. Conceivably, this training 
could be part of their own education, and their own teacher could assist 
them with problems if not too much class time was used this way. The 
children doing the teaching generally would not expect to be paid, and 
probably they would do a better job if they were volunteers. Pay also might 
sabotage the existing educational system since even token amounts would 
appear to detract from the likelihood of increments for professional teachers. 
It would be appropriate, on the other hand, to reward these children with 
textbooks or notebooks or pencils. Many of the children who would do this 
are needy and it would be a way of helping them obtain school materials and 
thereby encourage them to stay in school. 

Several possibilities exist in terms of local institutions which could 
help in carrying out a project usinq students as teaching resources. Any of 
the four larger normal schools, for example, would cooperate. There also is 
the Elementary Teacher Training Center at the Saigon tlormal School which 
has responsibility for the in-service training of rural teachers. Perhaps 
the best place, however, would be the Research Office of the Ministry of 
Education. 
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E, Thailand 



Educational Programs and Problems 

Primary school in Thailand is a 7-year program. The first four grades, 
or lower primary, is compulsory and includes language arts, arithmetic and 
social studies. English is added in the upper primary grades, but there is 
little science or physical education at either level. Secondary school is a 
5-year program, but students can leave at the end of three years to enter a 
2- or 3-year vocational program or a 2-year course at a teacher-training 
institution. It is estimated that 90 percent of all children enter lower 
primary, and that 80 percent finish. The enrollment in upper primary is 
about 40 percent of the age-eligible children, and in secondary it is about 
20 percent. At the present tine, the school enrollment in the lower primary 
schools is actually 114 percent of all children aged six to nine years due 
to the number of over-age children who are now attending school. 

There are four kinds of primary schools. The most prevalent are the 
" Buddhist Temple" schools located in the villages. These are government 
operated schools situated at the temples because of their central locations 
and the land available on their grounds for school buildings. Most are 
shared-teacher schools with two or three teachers for the four lower primary 
grades. Only a few of these schools provide instruction beyond the fourth 
grade. An average class size might be as large as 60 at the first grade 
level, but as low as 40 at the fourth grade due to drop outs. Most temple 
schools will have a total enrollment of between 70 and 100 divided among 
the four grades. A majority of the teachers in the temple schools are 
ungual if led, although efforts are being made to replace these teachers with 
ones who are gualified. Instruction is based on lecture methods with some 
individual recitation. Cm .dren are assigned work in copy books, particularly 
in the shared-teacher schools where one grade 1s given seat work while the 
teacher presents a lesson to the other grade in the room. Classes run from 
8:30 or 9:00 to 12:00 and then resume from 1:00 to 2:30 or 3:00. This 
provides a 5-hour school day. Schools are in session five days a week for 
three 14-week terms each year. 
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District Center schools located in the larger villages offer a full 
seven years of primary education. Typically, there will be one teacher for 
each of the upper grades, and two or more teachers for each of the lower 
grades where enrollment is heavier. Each district center school, then, will 
have 10 to 12 teachers, including a headmaster. Most classes will average 
30 to 40 pupils. The Program is the same as in the temple schools, but 
textbooks are in better supply, the teachers are more highly qualified, and 
the facilities are considerably more substantial. Unlike in the temple 
schools, where the children sit at crude benches or on the floor and have to 
share government supplied texts, the children in district center schools are 
likely to sit at regular desks and have ample books and materials. 

Metropolitan primary schools in the larger cities are likely to have 
enrollments as high as 1,000 or more spread over the seven grades, and 
there will be 20 or more teachers assigned to each school. Classes will 
average 45 to 55 students each. Otherwise, the quality of instruction and 
availability of materials is similar to that in the district center schools. 
Major cities also have a number Of private schools which enroll about 10 
percent of the children in the area in grades one through four, and 30 
percent of those in grades five through seven. The students pay fees in 
all of these private schools. While a few are wealthy, others of these 
schools, especially some of those operated by missionary qroups, are quite 
poor. Class sizes generally are equivalent to those in the government 
operated schools. Often, but not always, the quality of instruction is 
considered better in the private schools than in the public schools. 

Entrance to secondary school is based on examination results, but 
preference is given to those who reside in the area of the school. Each 
school constructs its own examination, with some schools now assessing 
aptitude in addition to the usual achievement subjects. About 60 percent 
of those who graduate from the seventh grade in March take one of the 
secondary entrance examinations, which are qivcn in April. Roughly 85 percent 
of those who apply will be accepted. There also are private secondary 
schools which tend to be the choice of students who have attended orivate 
primary schools. The "river" schools which once served the children 
living on boats in the rivers and klongs, or canals, no longer operate. 
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Qualified teachers at the primary level 1n Thailand receive about 
6,000 baht per year ($300.00 U.S.) . There 1s not much difference 1n the pay 
of qualified and unqualified teachers. An office secretary in Thailand v/111 
earh about 12,000 baht per year ($600.00 U.S.) and an unskilled laborer 
will make alout 3,600 baht per year ($180.00 U.S.). A young boy would want 
about 10 baht ($.50 U.S.) to do some task requiring a few hours of his time. 

The first of the principal problems affecting primary education 1n 
Thailand 1s a shortage of schools 1n the rural areas that offer grades 
five through seven. The nearest village with a school offering a full 
primary program may be five to fifteen miles from the hamlet where the child 
lives. There is no money right now, however, to construct or staff the 
additional schools that are needed at this level. A second problem 1s that 
there currently is an Insufficient supply of teachers. In fact, there are 
a number of school buildings and classrooms throughout the country which are 
empty because funds are not available to add the necessary teachers. The 
third problem 1s that the curriculum 1s not felt to be relevant to a child's 
later life. Emphasis is qiven to academic subjects appropriate only for 
those who continue their education beyond primary school. But, now that 
the first four years of school are compulsory, many more students are 
enrolled and most of these students are not likely to remain in school 
beyond the seventh grade at most. There 1s little parallel between the 
curriculum and village life, which makes the content both difficult to learn 
and difficult to teach. 

Students as Teaching Resources 

After the overall purpose of the survey was explained, one of the Thai 
Informants recalled a speech made by Dr. Kaw Swasdl Panlsh at the Bangsan 
Seminar 1n August 1971 for the supervisors in the Department of Genera'' 
Education. Dr. Kaw, who now 1s Director General of the department, 
offered a prize of five promotion steps (one per year 1s normal) plus his 
efforts to see that a Thai university awarded a Ph.D. for contributions to 
education to anyone on his staff who was able to implement a workable system 
for "usinq students to teach students." 

The desired focus of efforts to Improve education 1n Thailand is on 
the weak students. Although it 1s recognized that many countries emphasize 
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making good students bettor, the Thai, 1f they were able to do only one or 
the other, would allocate their resources to helping the weaker ones. The 
better students, 1t 1s felt, can help themselves while the weaker ones need 
help to learn. Perhaps for this reason, cross-grade tutoring was felt to be 
a particularly suitable model. Programs based on In-class cooperation were 
felt to be unworkable 1n large classes except 1f the teacher was more capable 
than most Thai teachers of managing such a system. Monitorial teaching 
programs would mean that some children would miss some of their own school 
time, and their parents would object. They would feel their children are 
in school to learn, and not to teach. Tlwre also would be some distrust over 
the accuracy of a monitor's presentation by the teachers, the parents and 
even the children who were receiving the lesson. Many people already feel 
teachers do not know enough, and the problem would be worse if students 
also taught. A program of ancillary teaching also is a posssibility because 
there are a number of children who do not now go to school. However, there 
is a program for which university students volunteer as participants. They 
go into the slum areas and teach children not in school during the evenings, 
following more or less the standard school syllabus. 

One way of implementing a cross-grade tutoring program would be for 
the teacher to choose the very best students from the class she taught last 
year. These students would be asked to tutor the weakest students in the 
present class during the lunch hour or immediately after school. Tins 
schedule would be best because the tutors would not have to be taken out of 
class and miss work at their own grade. The tutors would like to do this, 
and would cooperate. This would be particularly true of those living in the 
villages, who live near the children they would help. There nay not be any 
fifth year children available to help fourth year students who are having 
difficulty, but at this age 1t would be all right to use other fourth 
graders. Those fourth graders who are learners will accept help from their 
classmates unless the brighter children start bragging. Friends tend to help 
each other with their homework anyway, with the one who is best in that 
subject helping the other ones. 

The best reward for the tutors would be the progress made by the children 
they are helping. They will be proud of their student's accomplishments. 
Helping each other also 1s important to a villager, so the tutor's parents 
will be proud of him. The parents of the learners may fear losing face 
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because their child needed help, so 1t would be good 1f the weaker one also 
could be the tutor 1n some subject, even for a younger child. Any program 
would have more likelihood of success 1f everyone could take the role of the 
tutor at one time or another. The content of the sessions should be left 
to the students themselves. Usually, the weaker student will want help with 
his homework and also want to ask questions or get assistance on things he 
does not understand. It should be up to the learner to ask the questions, 
and to decide when he no longer wants help. The learner will have his own 
textbooks and will know whet he 1s expected to learn. The teacher will have 
to select the right chile to be the tutor, both on the basis of his knowledge 
and personality, and she will have to convince the weaker students to accept 
help from an older child. 

In Thailand, the best institution to work with in establishing a pro- 
gram would be the Department of General Education in the Ministry. This 
department is responsible for both primary and secondary education. The 
universities have no working relationship with the schools, so normally any 
research 1s done inside the Ministry. 
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F. Indonesia 



Educational Programs and Problems 

The structure of the educational system 1n Indonesia 1s now being changed 
from one consisting of six years of primary school, three years of junior high 
school, and three years of senior high school to one of eight years of primary 
and four years of secondary education. At present, whose who want to enroll 
1n vocational programs first complete the primary program and then take either 
one or two levels of vocational studies, each consisting of three years of 
school. Teacher training follows a similar pattern. A lower primary certi- 
ficate 1s awarded after the first three years of teacher training, which 
follows graduation from primary school. Those who continue on for another 
three years receive an upper primary certificate. This, too, Is being changed, 
however, to a program which awards a "new" primary certificate to those who 
complete nine years of regular education followed by three years of teacher 
training. It is estimated that some 90 percent of the eligible children are 
enrolled in the lower primary grades, or the first three years of school. 
The percentage falls to 60 percent in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
upper primary, to 15 percent in junior high school, and to 3 percent in senior 
high school. 

Primary schools 1n the mor e populous areas generally have Mx rooms, 
one for each grade. There will be some 30 to 40 children per class. The 
lower primary grades meet from 7:00 to 10:00 six days per week. Upper primary 
classes are held from 7:00 to 1:00 five days per week and from 7:00 to 11:00 
on Fridays. This provides 18 hours of instruction each week for the lower 
grades and 34 hours for the upper grades. School is in session 40 weeks each 
year. Only a few schools are on a shift basis, and those on shifts are largely 
limited to the lower primary grades. Classroom methods tend to be very ' 
teacher-based, with most of the time devoted to lectures or demonstrations 
by the teacher. There 1s little discussion, individual recitation, or seat- 
work practice. Homework tends to be heavy, with two hours or so assigned at 
the lower grades and three hours or more at the upper grades each day. 
Government-supplied textbooks generally are available, and the students may 
take them home durinn the week to study and complete assignments. Audio- 
visual aids are virtually absent. 
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Primary schools in the less populous areas serve large areas of the 
country, but only about 5 percent of the population resides in these areas. 
Many of these schools offer only the first thre^ years of instruction. Often 
there will be three classrooms, but only one teacher who circulates among the 
rooms to present lessons. There will be as many as 20 to 25 students enrolled 
in the first year class, but as few as 10 in the third grade group. Teaching 
methods are similar to those used in the schools in more populous areas, 
except that seat work is assigned when the teacher is occupied with another 
group. Class hours tend to be more flexible in these schools and, as a 
result, the amount of instruction tends to be somewhat reduced. Because the 
schools serving the outer regions are widely separated, a child may have to 
walk 8 or 10 kilometers to attend. While the quality of education offered 
in these schools tends to be lower than it is in schools in the more densely 
populated areas, a number of them are surprisingly nood due to past mission- 
ary influences, especially in aboriginal districts. 

The curriculum in both types of schools begins with reading and writing 
Indonesian, arithmetic, prevocational studies, such as gardening and home 
economics, and civics. Social studies and general science are added at the 
upper primary level. In areas where one of the vernaculars is used, that 
language also is taught in the lower primary grades and is used as the medium 
of instruction for the first three years. Indonesian is the medium of in- 
struction in all upper primary classrooms. Students are not grouped within 
classes either by ability or for convenience. Examinations are given in the 
last years of primary and junior high school to determine who is eligible to 
continue with their education. The vast majority of teachers, who are mostly 
male, have at least a lower primary certificate. With the ongoing change in 
standards, however, these teachers now are considered underqualified. They 
represent about 75 percent of all teachers employed at the lower primary 
level and 25 percent of those teaching in the upper grades. 

Indonesia is a Muslim country and, while its citizens 1 religious beliefs 
tend to be somewhat more modern than in other parts of the world, at least 
20 percent of all children attend Koran school in addition to regular classes. 
Koran classes usually are in session three to four hours a day and, unlike 
in many regions, both girls and boys attend. Instruction is held both in 
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Arabic and 1n the local vernacular. These schools play an important role 1n 
Indonesian communities, and large numbers of adults and youths attend, as 
well as children. Unfortunately, the regular public school often 1s held 1n 
less regard, especially by rural parents. Dropping out of school at the end 
of lower primary Is commonplace due to parental preference to have the chil- 
dren work on the farms as soon as they have grown old enough. Because chil- 
dren often do not begin school until eight or nine years of age, they gener- 
ally complete no more than three years of school before being old enough to 
help raise and harvest crops. Marriage at aqe twelve or so, while Illegal, 
also continues to be practiced. The government, on the other hand, feels 
that at least four years of education 1s required for usable literacy and 
that less than this amount constitutes a waste of present and future resources. 

A typical teacher 1n the Indonesian primary school earns about 15,000 
rupiahs per month ($435 U.S. per year). Secretaries In the private sector 
will earn about twice as much, while an unskilled workman will make about 
4,000 rupiahs per month (120 U.S. per year). There 1s not much difference 
between the pay of a qualified and underqualified teacher. It 1s Important 
to note, however, that teachers, as government employees, also receive free 
rice, sugar, soap, and sometimes even clothing. Also, many teachers moon- 
light. While there 1s a shortage of salaried opportunities for these 
teachers, a significant number are shopkeepers, almost all maintain a small 
farm, and many obtain paying positions as a village councilman or district 
representative. Teachers are the best educated individuals in the village 
and tend to be respected and have considerable status in their communities. 

There are a number of problems that are recognized as important con- 
straints on upgrading primary education in Indonesia. First, education in 
the primary grades is not considered particularly relevant. The main emphasis 
is on preparation for secondary school, but spaces at this level are limited, 
and will continue to be limited, at least for the next several years because 
the government has determined that the economy will only gradually be able 
to absorb vastly increased numbers of better educated children. Because of 
this, 1t is important to redesign the p» 1 ma ry program to make it more prac- 
tical, more citizen-oriented, and more effective in preparing people for 
jobs. Parents trust the teachers and tend to leave curriculum decisions to 
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them, but the teachers are not adequately trained to take the needed Initi- 
ative. Primary education also has to be given more of a regional emphasis 
and, Instead of having the effect of making urban living attractive, 1t must 
prepare students to cope with the manpower and technological needs of rural 
areas. 

A second problem 1s that teachers are hired and supervised by the 
Ministry of Education but paid by the Ministry of Internal Affairs. This 
makes the task of che Inspectors very difficult and divides the loyalties of 
the teachers. Third, the present primary program 1s rigidly viewed as six 
full years of Instruction despite the large number of dropouts, the high, 
proportion of repeaters, and the mixed age of beginners. What 1s needed is 
a more flexible approach which at least considers an alternative five-year 
program and which allows students to re-enter after they have been out of 
school for three or four months to help work on the family farm. A fourth 
problem 1s the large number of primary school teachers who leave the schools 
each year. It 1s estimated that 1t is necessary to train 20,000 teachers 
per year just to replace those who have left. Finally, there is the problem 
of recognizing children as Individuals and teaching them to solve problems 
Instead of memorize. Teachers want to solve problems for their students. 
They are afraid to raise problems 1n place of simply teaching. The students, 
too, are unwilling tc change. They feel they are expected only to sit and 
listen. 

Students as Teaching Resources 

Students teaching other students, either Individually or 1n groups, 1s 
a traditional practice in the Koran schools even though it 1s less Important 
1n a modern school. In a Koran school, the students are quite heterogeneous 
and the better students are expected to help the newer ones memorize passages. 
Even at the more advanced level, where students are expected to concern them- 
selves with the Interpretation of passages, students cooperate with and help 
each other. Students are not ashamed to ask for, and get, help from their 
better classmates. Despite this very frequent use of tutorial methods in 
the Koran schools, there 1s no effort made to Include tutoring as a teaching 
technique 1n the primary schools, teachers in the regular schools in 
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Indonesia have very little sensitivity to Individual differences or the need 
for Individualization. They regard the class as homoqeneous and are not 
likely to single out specific students who need help. Yet, there are many 
students who fall, and any student who falls twice 1s not permitted to con- 
tinue. 

In many respects, then, both 1n-c1ass cooperation and monitorial Instruc- 
tion are programs that are likely to be feasible and acceptable 1n Indonesia. 
Cross-grade tutoring, with Its emphasis on special attention for children who 
are having difficulty 1n school, is likely to be Impractical considering the 
attitudes of the teachers. This could be remedied with extensive training, 
but it also 1s felt that parents would hesitate to have their children singled 
out as those needing extra assistance. This 1s one of the reasons why ability 
grouping 1s not used now, and why teachers are not likely to aid a child who 
obviously was h«ving difficulty. Ancillary teaching is not really needed at 
the primary level since nearly all children have access to a school which at 
least offers the lower primary grades. Those who do not go either are not 
interested or do not have the time for an education. 

One approach to a program of in-class cooperation would be to enhance 
what the children tend to do already. Most children join in Informal groups 
1n the afternoons, to study and do their homework together. With the right 
kinds of materials and training, they might get more out of this activity. 
This wouiu not take away from class time but would improve the quality of 
education. Trying to do this with their present texts would be too diffi- 
cult, however. Indonesian texts are felt to be too often written for the 
teachers rather than the pupils, and usually do nothing else than summarize 
more advanced texts. The teachers also tend to give assignments without 
giving the students any preparation to help them understand what is in the 
text. 

Monitorial instruction already is used in the shared teacher schools. 
The teacher will write a number of problems on the board for that grade and 
then appoint one or two students to do the teaching by having them demonstrate 
how to solve the problem and then get their classmates to try for themselves. 
Sometimes the monitors will be better than the teachers, because they often 
try to give an explanation or individual help. In schools where there is a 
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teacher for every grade, the teacher also will appoint some monitors to serve 
as aides, Any of the eleven IKIP's (Institutes for Teaching and Educational 
Science) would be appropriate Institutions to work with on developing a pro- 
gram to make better use of students as teaching resources. Two of these, 
the one at Bandung and the one at Djakarta, have good reputations and have 
the manpower and capability to deal with research problems. 
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6. The Philippines 



Educational Programs and Problems 

The educational sequence 1n the Philippines is a ten-year program. 
There are six years of primary school, divided Into four years of lower 
primary and two years of upper primary, followed by four years of secondary 
school. Technical or vocational education may substitute for part or all of 
the secondary program. Teacher training 1s entirely at the university level 
and consists of a four-year course leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science 
1n Education. The six years of primary school are compulsory, but a signifi- 
cant number of children drop out at the end of the first four years. Esti- 
mates of enrollment are 95 percent of the age eligible children 1n the lower 
primary grades, 85 percent In the upper primary program, and 50 percent 1n 
secondary school. 

Urban schools account for about 20 percent of primary enrollment. These 
schools, located 1n metropolitan areas and In the larger towns, offer grades 
one through six. These schools range In size from 15 to as many as 50 class- 
rooms. Almost all operate on a shift basis, with half of the students and 
teachers meeting from 7:00 to 12:00, and the other half using the facilities 
from 12:00 to 5:00. Schools are 1n session five days per week, 40 weeks per 
year. A typical urban classroom contains 35 to 50 children. Usually, the 
students are divided Into streams, or ability groups, for lessons 1n mathe- 
matics, reading, and English. The medium of Instruction In the first two 
grades Is one of the 80 or so vernaculars spoken In the country. From the 
third grade on, English Is used as the medium of Instruction. 

School buildings and Instructional materials are 1n short supply. Many 
schools 1n the urban areas are 1n rented facilities which often have small 
rooms, Inadequate lighting, and even leaking roofs. Textbooks are govern- 
ment-supplied, but there are not enough to go around, and 1t 1s not unusual 
for up to three students to share a text. So that children can take books 
home in the evening to complete th'e hour or so of homework expected each day, 
exercises are assigned in shifts with different children working on different 
subjects on any given day. The teachers, most of whom are female, are all 
college graduates and generally of high quality. In the classroom they have 
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the use of an ample variety of audio-visual aids, Including films, television 
and other kinds of materials, Teaching methods generally are problem or 
project oriented, and lessons tend to focus on work skills such as gardening, 
basket weaving, or carpentry. There 1s very little lecturing. Teachers 
receive regular assistance from supervisors, and their classroom approach 1s 
felt to be very up-to-date. 

The syllabus 1n the primary grades Includes reading and writing 1n both 
English and Tagalog-based FlUppino, science, mathematics, social studies, 
music, art, health, physical education, character education and work educa- 
tion, which includes Industrial arts as well as elementary agriculture and 
home economics. Classes 1n religion, which are taught by representatives of 
religious groups outside of regular class hours, are optional. Children 
generally enjoy school and, for the most part, parents have aspirations for 
their children and want them to attend school as long as possible. 

There are some 35,000 rural schools 1n the Philippines which enroll 
about 70 percent of all students. The remaining students attend schools 1n 
the smaller towns. A typical rural school has three te- .hers and three class 
rooms for the six primary grades. Generally the children will be divided 
into P-l with P-2, P-3 with P-4, and P-5 with P-6. Ability grouping also is 
used 1n these shared- teacher schools. For example, the teacher assigned to 
the third and fourth grades might divide the class during the reading period 
into the lower third grade, the upper third grade together with the lower 
fourth grade, and the upper fourth grade. Most rural schools have two small, 
adjacent buildings, one used to teach hone economics to girls and the other 
for teaching Industrial arts to boys. The main building 1s likely to be a 
prefabricated structure or one made of local materials, such as bamboo. 
Typically, there 1s no electricity. 

There are generally 30 to 45 pupils per classroom 1n a rural school. 
The subjects taught are about the same as in an urban school, but textbooks 
are 1n even shorter supply, and ratios of six students to one book are not 
uncommon. The teachers are often as good as those found 1n the cities, but 
their methods have had to be adapted to the more heterogeneous classes and 
the lack of audio-visual materials. Rural schools operate from 8:00 to 1 1 : 00 
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1n the mornings and then resume in the afternoons from 2:00 to 5:00. This 
provides a six-hour Instructional day 1n contrast to the five-hour day used 
In the metropolitan shift schools. 

Teachers In both the urban and rural schools prepare a considerable 
amount of their own material, such as exercise she^s. Generally, a portion 
of every day 1s set aside for Instruction on work skills or for carrying out 
community development projects. This latter activity 1s a revival of the 
"community schools program" that was first Introduced in the 1940's and 
includes community service projects such as tree planting, the installation 
of sewage systems, and street cleaning. In rural areas, these teacher-led 
activities are conducted during school hours, but they are held 1n the non- 
school portion of the day for urban classes which meet on a shift basis. 
All children participate in these projects. A continuous progress program 
is a current aim of educators in the Philippines. At the present time, 
instruction is group-based, and eventhough ability grouping is used, there 
are few opportunities to provide each student with assistance tailored to 
Ms own needs. One of the goals of this program would be to allow children 
to proceed through primary school at their own pace, and to eliminate failures. 

A typical teacher 1n the Philippines earns 345 pesos per month (or about 
$1,600 U.S. per year). By way of comparison, an office secretary will make 
about 300 pesos per month ($1,540 U.S. per year). Unskilled workers earn the 
minimum wage of 8 pesos per day 1n the cities or 6 pesos per day In the rural 
areas ($1,260 U.S. per year). There 1s no shortage of fully qualified teachers. 
In fact, of the some 30,000 teachers who are graduated each year, 20,000 are 
unable to find teaching positions and must seek employment 1n other occupations. 

The most evident problem affecting primary level education in the Philip- 
pines is the lack of adequate buildings. As noted above, neither the urban 
nor rural schools represent very satisfactory teaching facilities and neither 
provide the space or amenities that are necessary for quality education. A 
second problem concerns the adequacy and availability of textbooks and other 
teaching materials. Teachers are trained to use a variety of aids, but these 
are not available in most classrooms. Newer and more widely available text- 
books also are required. The third problem is that of premature dropouts 
from education. There are several reasons for leaving school. Perhaps the 
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main one is poverty, which leaves children without adequate clothinn and 
forces them to try to obtain work or help their parents in farming or fishing. 
Another reason is illness, either of the student or one of his parents, which 
reaches its peak during the monsoon period in the late fall. Students who 
miss several weeks of school are expected to remain out for the rest of the 
year and then repeat the grade in the following year. A third reason is the 
actual difficulty some children encounter in getting to school, particularly 
during the monsoon season. The distance, which generally is less than five 
kilometers, is not as significant a problem as the dangerous roads and swolen 
rivers. Finally, many children are "spoiled" by their parents who are 
unwilling to urge them to attend school when trivial objections are raised. 

Students as Teac M ng Resources 

A shortage of qualified teachers obviously is not a constraint on educa- 
tion in the Philippines. Nevertheless, the use of students as teaching 
resources in an otherwise group-centered classroom could lead to the greater 
individualization of instruction and bring the desired continuous progress 
scheme nearer to reality. At the present time, students become spread further 
and further apart in their performance at each successive grade level. These 
students are felt to need instruction and materials that are graded to their 
own abilities and rates of progress, but such a solution is very difficult 
to implement if all children in the room must depend on only one teacher for 
their instruction. 

Some form of in-class cooperation would be the most suitable kind of 
program for the Philippines. Other uses of students to help teach have been 
used, however. For example, some teachers will borrow a good student from 
a higher class to help one of her own pupils in reading through cross-grade 
tutoring. The older student gives remedial instruction based on what the 
teacher tells him to do. She will give him a lesson plan and the materials 
he is to use, but he will serve as a model for the younger child and judge 
the correctness of that child's responses. Generally, children of the same 
sex are paired because most of the children of primary school age are quite 
shy. For the same reason, younger children prefer to be tutored in private 
and not in front of their peers. In this form of cross-grade tutoring, the 
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teacher 1s the one who diagnoses the problem and will decide what Individual 
assistance from an older tutor will correct 1t. Generally, she will schedule 
one to three sessions per week for that child. The older children cooperate 
with these requests, but they do not like to miss their own classes too many 
times, even If less Important periods, like drawing, are used. 

A program of monitorial Instruction might work for subjects such as 
gardening, but most students feel that other students are not qualified to 
teach them, and they would rather have the class led by a professional teacher. 
Ancillary teaching sometimes is used 1n adult education. There was an "each 
one teach one" program, for Instance, which was reasonably effective at the 
beginning, but some people began to use it for political purposes and it was 
abandoned. There still are college students who volunteer to go to the vil- 
lages and teach children who no longer are in school. 

Perhaps the most desirable kind of in-class cooperation program would 
be to use brighter children 1n the class to tutor the weaker ones. Older 
children might do this better, but it 1s difficult to arrange to borrow chil- 
dren from higher grades. The tutors should work under the direct supervision 
of the teacher and use materials the teacher has obtained or prepared for 
this purpose. Letting the tutors plan their own activities and develop their 
own materials would not be as satisfactory. Educators have an objective to 
accomplish through education, and a good teacher can provide the direction 
that a child made responsible for the teaching could not be trusted to dis- 
cover on his own. The emphasis of such a program should be on the learner 
and not the tutor. A brighter child could help someone having difficulty 
during a seatwork exercise, for example, by demonstrating what was supposed 
to be done, and by correcting errors. If the tutor could not overcome the 
problem, he could report it to the teacher so she could give the help that 
was needed. 

Within a class, most children would work for recognition alone, perhaps 
in the form of ribbons. They would not expect any sort of money reward. The 
best of all might be a book because the brighter children would really appre- 
ciate the opportunity to earn a book. The teachers could be expected to 
train their own pupils, but it might be helpful <;o give the pupils who would 
do the tutoring some kind of orientation, possibly in the form of a booklet. 
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The teachers should meet regularly with the tutors to make sure they are 
doing what they are supposed to be doing and to find out how the sessions are 
going. No special teaching materials would be required other than those the 
teacher would prepare or collect. 

Institutional help in doing a project on children tutoring other children 
could be gotten from the Philippine Normal College. If the study was done in 
Manila, it might be best to work with the Division of City Schools in Manila. 
If it was going to be done in the rural areas, the group to work with would 
be the Division of Bulacan, which is a District that has a research capability 
and research experience with rural schools. 
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H. Korea 



Educational Programs and Problems 

Education in Korea is based on a three-tier system. Primary school 
covers grades 1 through 6, middle school includes grades 7 through 9, and 
secondary school offers grades 10 through 12. There are both academic and 
vocational secondary schools, with roughly half of i„e attending students 
enrolled in each program. Primary school teachers now are expected to be 
graduates of a two-year, post-secondary normal school program. Before 1962, 
however, a primary school teaching certificate was earned at a three-year 
teaching-training institution Which followed graduation from middle school. 
Roughly one-third of those now teaching are normal school graduates. At 
present, it is estimated that over 95 percent of all age-eligible children 
are enrolled in primary school, over 70 percent in middle school, and over 
40 percent in secondary school. Virtually all those who begin primary school 
continue for the full six years.* 

Class hours for primary pupils vary by grade. The first two grades 
attend school for four hours a day, grades three and four receive five hours 
of instruction each day, and those in grades five and six are in school six 
hours per day, from 8:30 to 12:00 and from 1:00 to 3:30. Classes are in 
session five and a half davs per week, and the school year consists of two 
nineteen-week semesters. Attendance in primary school is now compulsory, 
and government-enforced attendance also will be true for middle school some- 
time between 1978 and 1980. The primary school program includes Korean, 
arithmetic, social studies, natural science, art, music, physical education, 
and "public ethics," which teaches morality, cultural traditions, and anti- 
communism. 

Metropolitan schools accommodate 35 percent of the nation's primary 
pupils. In fact, some 22 percent of all students reside in the Seoul area 
alone, and the remaining 13 percent live in other major cities. A typical 
metropolitan primary school has 40 to 50 classrooms far six grades, with the 
same number of teachers. Shift schedules no longer are in use. While classes 
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often numbered 100 or more 1n the past, they now consist of 60 to 80 children 
per room. Students are expected to purchase their books, but the government 
will provide texts for those who cannot afford them. Boys and girls attend 
school together 1n the lower grades but attend separate classes within the 
same school 1n the upper primary grades. Ability grouping is not practiced. 
Teaching methods consist mainly of lectures although there 1s some recitation 
and, in the higher grades, some discussion. Seat work, which used to consist 
mainly of copying lessons from the chalk board, now 1s devoted primarily to 
doing problems, completing exercises, and writing themes. Teachers, roughly 
two-thirds of whom are female, are responsible for all subjects taught to 
their class. Metropolitan schools tend to be well-built structures with ample 
furnishings, and typically contain equipment such as elementary laboratory 
apparatus. 

Rural schools are attended by about 55 percent of the primary school 
children 1n Korea. A typical rural school has six to twelve classrooms and, 
like Its counterpart in the metropolitan areas, is well built and well 
equipped. Some 40 to 60 students will be 1n each class. Teachers in the 
rural schools tend to be younger than those in the cities and, therefore, 
better trained but less experienced. Only those teachers who already have 
professional experience are accepted for positions in the metropolitan 
schools. Although improving, achievement among rural students has tended to 
fall below that of urban students. Until a few years ago, when the require- 
ment for passing an examination to enter middle school was dropped, many 
rural families made considerable efforts to get their children into metro- 
politan schools where the passing rate was considerably higher. It is felt, 
however, that past and present differences are not due so much to the quality 
of teaching as to differences in home backgrounds and level of parental edu- 
cation. 

Remot e island and mountain schools provide about 10 percent of Korea's 
children with primary education. A few of these schools have but one room 
for 15 to 20 students spread over the six primary grades. Others are two- 
room schools with one teacher responsible for the first three grades and the 
other for grades four through six. Most of these schools, however, have three 
rooms, with an average of 10 to 20 students per teacher. The remote schools 
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follow the same syllabus as other schools and use the same materials. Less 
content tends to be covered, however, because the teacher must divide the 
available time among several grades. Distance to school 1s not a problem 1n 
that farmers and fishermen traditionally live 1n hamlets, and the school 1s 
likely to be only a short walk away. 

In the past, teachers were highly respected, but their status gradually 
has gone down as more and more teachers face economic difficulties due to low 
salaries. Students, however, still maintain their traditional deference to 
teachers and rarely feel free to express their own ideas. Most students are 
eager to learn, and parents also value education, but those in rural areas do 
little to help their children. Teachers are well aware of the problems of 
individual differences but, because of class size and the amount of extra 
effort it would entail, are reluctant to give children who are falling behind 
the individual help they need. As a result, perhaps, at least a third of-all 
primary children have some difficulty reading, eventhough Korean is not 
regarded as a particularly difficult language and there are no vernaculars 
to be overcome. At least 1 percent of the children in the upper primary 
grades cannot read at all. Urban children tend to read at home for enjoy- 
ment, but rural children rarely have access to books aside from their texts. 

A typical teacher in Korea earns about 40,000 won per month (or about 
$1,200 U.S. per year). As a comparison, a secretary will earn about 20,000 
won per month ($600 U.S. per year). An unskilled worker will earn perhaps 
1,000 won per day, or the same as a secretary. In the rural areas, a child 
would not expect to be paid for an errand, even a time-consuming one. Help- 
ing an older person would be a privilege, and the accomplishment itself would 
be satisfying. In the cities, however, at least 100 won (25 cents U.S.) 
would be expected. Money has become an overriding factor in the metropolitan 
areas and has tended to mold the goals of students as well as create dis- 
satisfaction among teachers. 

The problems faced by those concerned with primary education in Korea 
tend to reflect financial concerns as well. One problem reported was that 
teacher pay, particularly for younger teachers, was too low to keep them in 
the profession, and as many as 10 percent of the recently graduated teachers 
will leave education for the private sector. A second problem was the 
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difficulty of dealing with very large classes, a problem which makes any 
Improvement in the quality of education difficult. A third problem is that 
teachers are responsible for many auxiliary duties which detract from their 
Instructional functions. There are large numbers of forms to be completed, 
and the government expects its teachers to take the initiative in leading 
community development projects such as cleaning streets and planting flowers. 

Some of these problems were evident in visits to urban and rural schools. 
During an urban school visit it was learned that teachers must remain at 
their schools until 5:00 in the afternoon, long after the students have left. 
In one. school, it was reported, an after school remedial class was begun but 
soon v/as cancelled because the teacher wanted extra money for the additional 
duties, even if they were performed during his expected work day. The 
parents recognized their children's need for help but were unwilling to pay 
the teacher privately because they considered the extra money to be the 
school's responsibility. The school was unwilling to pay both because no 
funds were available for such purposes and because it was against government 
policy. So the teachers decorate their rooms, carry out school beautification 
projects, participate in community development programs, and fill out report 
forms 1n the late afternoons while the children who need help don't receive 
1t. Additional sources not associated with this survey confirmed this atti- 
tude on the part of urban teachers and added that, while against all regula- 
tions, several of these teachers were known to offer private instruction in 
the evenings to groups of five or six children from wealthier families. A 
diligent teacher, it was reported, could more than double his income with 
the additional 30,000 won ($75 U.S.) he could earn this way each month. 

During a rural school visit, the problem of the need for individual 
attention became strikingly clear when several children sitting in the school 
library were asked to read aloud from the text and storybooks in front of 
them. This was reported to be an "activity day" at the school, which is one 
day each week set aside for' sports, projects, and other activities not nor- 
mally provided for in the regular school schedule. These students, presumably, 
had chosen to qo to the library to read on their own. One child, a fifth 
grader, who was asked to read could not, and yet it was learned that this 
child regularly had been promoted each year, as are all Korean pupils* 
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despite his deficiency. Furthermore, most of the information about him came 
from a classmate, and 1t was not at all clear that either his teachers or the 
school principal was fully aware of his problem. This may have been an iso- 
lated case, but it is consistent with the large percentage of students with 
reading problems noted earlier. 

Students as Teaching Resources 

Although practices such as Individualized tutoring, peer teaching, and 
even remedial instruction are not common to Korea, the teachers and students 
seem willing to accept new approaches. Of all the models, however, cross - 
grade tutoring seemed the one best suited to their educational needs. In- 
class cooperation already occurs to some degree because many teachers try to 
pair up brighter with weaker children when assigning pupils to the standard 
two-person benches to allow the brighter child to serve as a model for, and 
give assistance to, the weaker one. It is understood that the better stu- 
dent will offer help or explanations if these are needed, and the two children 
will check each other's answers to problems and assionments. Some teachers 
even form small groups of students for this purpose around a nucleus of one 
student who is especially bright in one particular subject. Monitorial 
assignments also are made on occasions when a teacher has to leave the room. 
One child will bo chosen to maintain discipline and perhaps supervise seat- 
work while the teacher is gone, but they never are given instructional duties. 
Because of the high attendance in the primary grades, ancillary Instruction 
is not thought to be needed at this level. However, middle school or high 
school students sometimes conduct educational programs for elementary pupils 
outside of school as one of their community development projects. 

One approach to cross-grade tutoring that could be tried would be to 
establish a tutor-based remedial system that would operate after normal 
school hours, If 10 students out of the 70 in a lower primary class needed 
help in reading, for example, 10 older, brighter students could be recruited 
to help them for an hour each afternoon. If the request came from their own 
teacher or the principal, it is felt that most students who were asked would 
gladly volunteer. It would be unthinkable for the tutors to expect pay for 
helping a fellow student, at least in the more traditional rural areas. 
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Recognition would be reward enouqh. As for the children who needed help, 
their assignment to a remedial group would be embarrassing, but they would 
accept the teacher's decision because the opportunity to learn will be regarded 
as even more important. Their parents would feel the -ame way. Such a system 
should operate all year because a temporary or short-term program could prove 
damaging to students who were dependent on help. Although some children might 
need only a brief amount of assistance to overcome some difficulty, and al- 
thought all children probably could profit from help at one time or another, 
the same children are likely to need tutoring throughout most of the year. 

While special materials for the tutor's use would not be required, it 
would be advisable to have some additional materials, such as a special work- 
book, which the tutor could choose to use if he did not have the time or skill 
to devise his own. Most of the instruction would be based on the younger 
child's regular text assignments and classroom exercises, however, which would 
be reviewed during the tutorial sessions. The tutors could be asked to pre- 
pare materials, but this would not always be feasible since the tutor would 
have his homework to complete and other things he would want to do. It would 
be better for him to spend his time tutoring than preparing materials. Teachers 
could provide whatever overall supervision was needed, since this would not 
interfere with their correcting papers or filling in forms after normal class 
hours. If possible, the tutors should be changed regularly so the program was 
not a burden on any of them. This would work out in practice because each 
tutoring session should focus on only one problem, such as reading, and dif- 
ferent children would be qualified to be tutors in different subjects. 

The response of teachers to this program would be mixed, and would depend 
on how it was presented to them. Some teachers would not like to ask for help 
for their students because they felt it reflected on their own teaching skill. 
Others would recognize that the tutor's methods were very different from those 
that could be used in the classroom, and that the tutor was doing something 
that most teachers would like to do but did not have the time for. This pro- 
gram would give each child who needed it five extra hours of individualized 
instruction each week, something the teacher couldn't possibly accomplish. 
It should be made clear that the tutors would not "teach, " but only review 
assignments and explain mistakes. Everyone would feel that a professional 
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teacher always will be better at teaching than any ten-year-old. The tutors, 
too, would definitely benefit from this program. They would have experience 
in solving problems and learning to work together with someone else. In the 
long run, they also would profit from attending classes in the upper grades 
where the students were not as diverse as they are now, because problems would 
be kept from cumulating year after year. The learners would be helped most of 
all, of course, even from just having someone to ask questions of. Right now, 
there are too many in every class who need help and too few who can give it. 
Even the brighter students in the lower classes could profit from the program 
if they missed a class, did not understand some specific point, or had some 
other specific problem. 

Assessing the outcomes of this kind of program would be difficult, par- 
ticularly for affective changes. Collecting data on the behavior of the 
children from either their teachers or parents would not produce very accurate 
results. These are the kinds of problems being faced by the Korean Educational 
Development Institute, which would be the most appropriate institution to work 
with on a program of this sort. Other possibilities would be the Korean Insti- 
tute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, although they focus mainly on 
problems outside of education such as industry, and the Central Educational 
Research Institute, although they are more oriented toward educational adminis- 
tration, curriculum and teacher training. KEDI already has a network of 45 
experimental schools and has a staff of some 50 professionals who work on 
research and developmental projects. 
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VI, CONCLUSIONS FROM THE SURVEY 



It should be clear from the preceding sections of the report that no 
one approach to using students as teaching resources clearly is superior 
to all others, and that no one model can be regarded as overwhelmingly more 
appropriate as a potential means of alleviating existing educational de- 
ficiencies in the developing countries. Nevertheless, there are a number of 
areas in which a consensus does exist, and the identification of these 
commonalities will permit narrowing further attention to those opportunities 
and constraints which are likely to have a significant effect on any peer 
tutoring or teaching program in an underdeveloped nation. 

1. Acceptability of the Models 

To begin with, the various programs reviewed here in the United States 
largely were designed to cope with problems, such as the failure of tradi - 
tional educational practices to overcome the disadvantages of the urban 
ghettos, which are not necessarily consistent with the difficulties faced by 
most developing countries. Yet, some use of students as teaching resources 
is an informal practice in almost every country referred to in the survey. 
The adoption of more systematic programs may be limited in some countries by 
various constraints, such as the unavailability of upper primary grade 
tutors during the period preceding their secondary school entrance exam- 
inations, the view that stucents are not reliable sources of information, 
or the lack of space in which to add tutors to most classrooms. Neverthe- 
less) none of these problems seemed so severe as to preclude further con- 
sideration of any of the models that were presented. 

Probably any_ of the four model s descri bed earlier vn this report c ould 
hi wade to. work In. anj£ of the. countries surveyed . And , since these four 
models were chosen to represent the range of models that might have utility 
in the developing countries, it 1s clear that almost any model which did 
not depend on radical changes in the educational system or require the 
preparation of vast amounts of supporting materials could be implemented. 

2. Vari abi 1 i ty in Regiii remonts 

The countries surveyed differed considerably in the problems which 
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appeared to be interfering with improvements in their programs of primary 
education, in their choice of areas where they would like to see now re- 
sources applied, and in their basic educational philosophies with respect 
to what constitutes effective teaching. For example, only one third of 
the elementary school teachers in Viet Nam can be viewed as minimally qual- 
ified, while there is a yearly surplus of thousands of teachers with uni- 
versity degrees in the Philippines. Some countries, such as Korea, have 
high expectations that children will continue on in school beyond the pri- 
mary grades while others, such as Indonesia, feel no critical need to have 
most children learn more than can be offered in a traditional primary pro- 
gram. The teaching practices in some countries, such as Ghana, focus almost 
exclusively on the brighter children while elsewhere, as in Thailand, it is 
the weaker children who are expected to receive the most attention. There 
is considerable variability among the developing countries in their needs 
and aims and, as a result, the same program would not be suitable everywhere. 

!i£L 2Q£. "Model for using students as. teaching re sources emerged as. clearly 
the most suitable for a. majority of, the. countrios participating in. the. su rvey . 
Each of the four models v/as selected by the informants from at least one of 
the eight countries as the most promising in their view, and several felt 
that two or more of the models could be utilized. On the other hand, even 
when the same general model v/as chosen, it was clear that the resulting 
program would likely vary from country to country in many important details. 

3. Program Emphasis 

Although the findings from studies done in the United States suggest 
that gains for the tutors might be substantially greater than those ex- 
pected for the learners, the educators interviewed in the developing countries 
almost uniformally were far more concerned with the probable impact of a pro- 
gram on those receiving assistance than on those giving it. Oversized 
classes, underqualified teachers, inappropriate materials, shared teachers 
and shortened school days due to shift arrangements all are recognized as 
factors which limit learning opportunities within the classroom. Improve- 
ments in the performance of the tutors, both academic and social, would be 
desirable, but a program would be sustainable only if it produced tangible 
benefits for those children who were being taught by other students. The 
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impact need not be direct, and could result from programs which permitted 
the better use of the professional teacher's time, but it would have to be 
1n the form of improved achievement for the learners. 

ID. 1 j 9"t of their needs and preferences , the developing countries are 
1§I rnore likely to have an. interest in. programs w hich aim toward gains for 
thje. learners than those which would result in. gains for the tutors . In most 
countries included in the survey, in fact, there would be an evident distrust 
of the use of students as teaching resources by the teachers, the parents 
and oven the students receiving the instruction which would have to be over- 
come. Academic gains for the tutors, and social gains for either the helpers 
or those being helped, tend to be regarded as secondary issues. 

4. Degree of Structure 

In spite of this emphasis on how much more would be learned by those 
receiving the instruction, use of the highly structured systems created in 
the United States for just this purpose does not seem to bo suitable or 
acceptable for many of the developing countries, at least at the present 
time. Even where underqualified teachers are the rule, programs which de- 
pend on the tutorial process as the primary source of instruction for all 
children represent too great a divergence from present practices to afford 
much hope of acceptance. Regardless of the type of model felt to have the 
most promise, there as a distinct preference for programs which are fun- 
damentally informal, teacher supervised, and supplementary to traditional 
classroom teaching. This concern did not relate to the need to develop 
and make available a supply of whatever new materials might be required but, 
instead, to the downgrading of the role and responsibilities of the pro- 
fessional classroom teacher. Students tutoring students is seen as a 
teaching technique, not the teaching technique. 

Jhe direct transfer of existing , highly structured programs which make 
use of students as. teaching resources as the primary vehicle for the learn- 
JM 2l &J1 children is. riot, likely to be accepted. Program whi ch provide the 
classroom teacher with the option of determining who will receive help, who 
will give it, and what kinds of help will be given are apt to be much more 
tolerable. Only where educational opportunities were completely lacking 
would programs that did not depend on a teacher be welcomed. 
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5. Problems to be Overcome 

In general, physical and financial constraints which cannot be overcome 
by the use of students as teaching resources will prevent this approach from 
radically expanding the quantitatively limited opportunities for education 
that now exist in most developing countries. Programs which use students 
to teach other students will not result in adding children to most class- 
rooms, increasing the number of years of education typically received, or 
materially lengthening the school day. Hor will these programs diminish the 
effects of more fundamental problems such as the lad; of relevance in what is 
taught, the adequacy and availability of curriculum materials, and the 
attitudes of many parents toward education of any kind. On the other hand, 
the use of students as instructional resources represents a significant op- 
portunity to realize more effective results from the time, money and effort 
already being invested in education by increasing learner practice, by 
heightening individualization, by expanding remediation and by making better 
use of the skills, knowledge and energies of available teachers. Considering 
what now is being accomplished by the schools in most developing countries, 
these contributions alone are more than worthwhile. 

The, adopt ion, of a system utilizing students as teaching resour c e s wil 1 
Hot. radically change the numbers of. children who are exposed to. education 
PL $M number of y ears they can attend school . On the other hand, these 
systems can expand the amount of education obtained by making learning 
faster', easier and more reliable than it now is. As a result, much more 
will be accomplished by the better use of already existing facilities and 
personnel . 

6. Benefits to be Achieved 

Just as simply expanding the numbers of children in a classroom cannot 
be considered an improvement in education, merely assigning students to 
instructional roles is not likely to benefit anyone's learning. A well 
designed program has to do more than replace unqualified paid teachers with 
unqualified teacher surrogates. As the products of a system which uses 
students to help teach, a number of gains can be expected. First, the 
children who receive assistance should aver.age higher achievement as a 
function of their participation. Second, the frequency of non -promotions 
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should be reduced. Third, the impact of individual differences in age, 
background and aptitudes should be lessened. Fourth, students given the 
opportunity to teach should gain in their ability to use the knowledge 
they have and should expand it by helping others learn. Fifth, the in- 
terest of all participants in learning should be increased by its having 
been made easier, more exciting and more responsive to their particular 
needs. And sixth, the experience of working together and helping each 
other should produce lasting effects on cooperative efforts and social 
relationships. 

The benefi ts, wjrj ch could be sought through programs based on. the use. 
of studen ts as, teaching resources include improvements in. learne r achieve- 
ment , grade repetition rates , within class di fferences , tutor attainment,, 
in terest in educa tion, and social at titudes . Not all of these benefits 
necessarily would be accomplished within a single program, but the op- 
portunity to produce gains in each of these directions could be created 
by the use of any of the models. 

7. Applications of In-Class Cooperation 

The informants from several countries felt that some version of the in- 
class cooperation model would be useful in their countries. In Indonesia, 
for example, many students already work together on homework assignments 
after school. B;- giving them training in how to study together, and by 
giving them materials to use for this purpose which were better than the 
texts they now have, greater benefits could be realized from these informal, 
after school activities. For the Philippines, it was suggested that brighter 
children could help their classmates if this was done under the direct 
supervision of the teacher and with materials the teacher would provide for 
this purpose. Students who helped others could bo rewarded with ribbons or 
a book. The in-class cooperation model would not be acceptable in some of 
the other countries, however. In Ghana, for instance, it was felt that such 
a program would involve very substantial changes in the way children are 
taught, and that teachers would be unwilling to try it. In Thailand, it 
was expected the teachers may be incapable of managing the system, es- 
pecially for largo classes. And in Nigeria, there would be the criticism 
that the bettor students always were giving help while the poorer students 
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always were receiving it. 

In-class coo p e ration , even where regarded as, potentially beneficial , 
did not seem to be either a apod. use. of class time or an. easily m anageable 
pr ogram . In no country was the need for more practice than normally occurs 
in a teacher-led classroom felt to be pressing enough to risk the play- 
ground-like confusion that could result. Having students work cooperatively 
within the classroom does not fit easily into present classroom routines, 
and substantial revisions in these routines would be needed to make extensive 
use of an in-class cooperation model. 

8. Applications of Cross -Grade Tutoring 

Programs based on cross-grade tutoring seem to be preferred where 
the need for greater opportunities for remediation are required. The Thai 
feel tin's could be done outside of regular school hours, so the tutors 
would not miss any of their own classes. They suggested having the teacher 
choose tutors from among the very best students that she taught during the 
previous year, and letting the weaker children structure the sessions by re- 
questing the help they want. In Nigeria, the sessions could be held during 
normal school hours because the tutor could miss unimportant classes or 
those he already was advanced in. In Korea, however, it also was felt the 
program would work best outside of regular class hours. In all three countries, 
informal tutoring was suggested in contrast to having the tutor "teach". 
Informants from Ghana, Sierra Leone, Viet Ham and the Philippines felt older 
students would resent being recruited as tutors because it would take time 
away from their own studies and their preparation for exams. 

Cross-gr ade t utoring is, desirable, but mainly for re medial ass istance and 
PP. encouragement was received for including thj_s kind of Instruction, as 
part of the. regular school program in. order to increase, individuali zation . 
Tutoring was felt to bo valuable where traditional group methods had failed, 
but this model was not assumed to have sufficient potential for all students 
to devote class time to it as a substitute for lectures, recitations or 
seatwork . 
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9. Applications of llonitorial Instruction 



The use of monitorial instruction already seems widespread in many of 
the developing countries where grade, ability or convenience groupings exist 
in the classrooms. This is the case in Sierra Leone, for example, and in 
Indonesia. Educators from both of those countries felt it 'would be best if 
the monitor focused mainly on supervising practice exorcises and being an 
aide to the regular classroom teacher. For Ghana, it was suggested that 
children could take turns preparing lessons for their classmates so they 
all could derive benefits from this activity. However, the lesson would have 
to be presented under the teacher's supervision so that the other pupils 
and their parents would be sure of the lesson's accuracy. Concern over the 
likely capability of the monitor also was voiced with respect to installing 
such a program in Viet Ham, Thailand, and the Philippines. The possibility 
that a monitor might be better at instructing other children than their own 
classroom teacher generally was rejected. 

Monitorial Instruction. Is. considered to be. a pr actic al and useful, means 
of. assisting teachers in. g rouped cl assrooms , but the. moni tor would, be. ex pected 
1° EaJi£ the, teacher's tasks easier rather than the. students^ learning, better . 
He would not be assumed to have sufficient skill to take a more active role 
in the teaching process, nor would it be likely that he would be given any 
freedom in determining how the lesson was to be taught. 

10. Applications of Ancillary Teaching 

Almost all of the informants interviewed contended that sufficient 
spaces were available to accommodate all of the primary aged children who 
wished to attend at least the first few years of school. Distance to 
the nearest primary school, poverty, and the need to help out at home 
were conditions which presumably affected some children, but never a very 
significant percentage of them. As a result, and because of other, existing 
programs which dealt with these problems, it was reported that there was no 
real need for ancillary teaching in Ghana, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Thailand, 
Indonesia, or Korea. Only in Viet flam was it felt that there were enough 
children who were not enrolled in school for reasons other than preference 
or interest to make a program of using students to teach other children in 
the evenings worthwhile. Whether the need for easier access to school is 
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indeed a problem that no longer exists in most countries, or whether ed- 
ucators are reluctant to attribute non-attendance to other factors than 
parental disinterest, it seems clear that an ancillary teaching program 
would not be given enthusiastic consideration. 

Ancillary t eaching is. appropriate only wjiere U is, recognized that many 
children are not attending school but would \ /el come the o pportunity to 
learn, even from a volunteering primary school student^ Despite enrollment 
rates as low as 60 percent in the lower primary grades among the countries 
surveyed, it generally is not felt necessary to create additional instructional 
opportunities outside of their regular school systems. 

11, Planning a Program 

The substantial literature reporting projects conducted in the United 
States on the use of students as teaching resources rarely is concerned with 
the same goals and circumstances that are likely to be encountered in the 
developing countries. On the other hand, this literature often does identify 
what is feasible, and it does contain a substantial number of suggestions for 
enhancing the likely success of any program. For example, most practitioners 
agree that an age difference of three years between a tutor and tutee in a 
cross-grade program is necessary if the older child is to serve as a model 
for the younger one. Training for students who take teaching roles, parti- 
cularly to the extent it contains role-play exercises, seems to be an important 
requisite and one which cannot be left exclusively to the classroom ueacher. 
Programs can fail, as did the early projects in Michigan, Connecticut and Hew 
Jersey on the use of aides in the classroom, because of misconceptions on 
the part of teachers, parents, students, administrators or the participants 
themselves. An unstable curriculum can diminish the potential contribution 
of an older student who is not familiar with the new content or methods. The 
use of contingency management techniques may convert an otherwise mediocre 
program into one that is eminently successful. 

Programs developed in_ the United States , while often addressed to. 
different problems and conditions than_ those Winch shoul d be. the focus of 
ov er so as project, nevertheless represent a substantial source of u seful 
e xperienc e and ideas. It would be unwise to plan a project to be implemented 
in the developing countries which represented a radical departure from 
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approaches which are known to be feasible and which have achieved at least 
some operational success in this country. 

12. Imp! omen ting a Program 

The preponderance of underqualifiod teachers, inadequate local supervision, 
and fixed community expectations in many developing countries will have to 
be taken into account when a program 1s installed. Resistance and inflexibility , 
toward educational change may be more pronounced there than 1t is where there 
is greater recognition of existing deficiencies, as in many disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. The attitudes of everyone concerned will have to be taken 
into account, as will the space, materials and supplies that would have to 
be available for the program to operate. In many of the countries surveyed, 
children sit three or four to a desk, share texts and pencils, and find it 
difficult to hear because of noise from an adjacent classroom. Printing, 
audiovisual services and transportation within rural areas may be virtually 
non-existent. Concepts such as summer programs, inservice teacher institutes 
or parental participation rarely can be considered practical. Systematic 
data collection may entail the services of far more sophisticated individuals 
than are likely to bo available, particularly in rural areas. The continuous 
participation of locally based collaborators would be needed to anticipate 
these problems and tr help devise solutions which are within that country's 
ability to install and sustain. 

Because of the many kinds of sj)e djFic. problems whi ch may , have to be. 
overcome , the, participati on of a local institution p robably wi 1 1 be es- 
sen tial to the successful, implementation, of a, program using, student s as, 
t eaching resources. At least one organization exists within each of the 
countries surveyed which has the capacity to assist in planning, installing, 
evaluating and disseminating the findings of an experimental program, and 
the cooperation of such an institution should be an integral component of 
project plans. 

13. Maintaining a Progra m 

Educational advances are occurring rapidly in many developing countries, 
as in Ghana where the percentage of unqualified teachers in the primary 
schools is cxpncted to be reduced from about 60 percent in the 1067-63 school 
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year to zero by the end of the 1975-76 school year. The construction of 
modern school buildings in Viet Nam, the likely establishment of a regional 
textbook printing plant in Sierra Leone, and the planned introduction of 
instructional television in Korea suggest that projects which are con- 
ceptualized only as stopgap remedies may be short lived. A program which 
emphasizes temporary gains rather than more permanent improvements is not 
likely to result in the very fundamental gains that have been. achieved only 
after a system has become institutionalized through several years of in- 
cremental operation. Continuous monitoring of a program will be required 
for an extended period, not only to prevent decay once the freshness has 
worn off, but to help the program accommodate to new conditions brought 
about by subsequent reforms. 

Concern should be given to the, maintenance of the, program and the many 
potential advantages of using studen ts as, teaching resources which go far 
beyond Jthe immediate problem of remedyin g current deficiencies in, the ed- 
ucation al s ystems of d eveloping countries. A failure to plan toward these 
more desirable benefits may inhibit their realization and leave the program 
unable to cope with any future change that may affect its operation. The 
goals of the approach should not be lost sight of because of concern over 
the means. 

14« Concomitant Innovations 

The use of students as teaching resources permits consideration of a 
fairly sizable number of educational innovations which would not be necessary 
to its success, but which would be made feasible by a program of peer tutoring. 
In a traditional classroom, teachers often are limited by the size of the 
class in terms of what kinds of techniques they can employ. They cannot 
use other techniques which are only possible or practical when instruction is 
individualized or personalized to the extent it can be when students are 
used to teach students. The use of contingency management, for instance, 
depends on fairly continuous opportunities to observe and reward the work 
of individual children, often according to a prescription designed separately 
for each child. Continous progress schemes such as those proposed for the 
Philippines easily can get out of hand without adequate monitoring. Some 
materials, like Montessori kits or Cuisenaire rods are used properly only 
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when the students are encouraged to use their own initiative and work in- 
depently. On the other hand, techniques such as the inquiry teaching 
method depend upon group participation and management by a skilled teacher 
for their success. 

11 !§. im portant that a program of peer, teaching, both, take ad vanta ge of 
other educational innovations made possible by. its. introduction and , at 
the, same time , not precl ude the continued use of methods and materials 
which h ave been success ful, In that count ry's schools. An investigation of 
the use of students as teaching resources should not be limited to traditional 
educational materials and methods when one of the benefits of this approach 
is that it permits the introduction of otherwise unworkable ideas. 

15. Appraising Cost-Effectiveness 

Many studies which have been conducted to test the efficacy of students 
as teaching resources, both here and overseas, have noted the low unit cost 
of using volunteering students in teaching roles. Establishing the ap- 
propriateness of even these small costs, however, must include an assessment 
of the benefits they resulted in, and the probable cost of achieving 
similar benefits through alternate programs. These are difficult dimensions 
to measure, but nevertheless are important aspects to consider in evaluating 
a program's success. Furthermore, gains in achievement and social con- 
fidence are not the only outcomes of a peer teaching project that deserve 
attention. Any new system which permitted the assignment of more children 
to each classroom, the more rapid progression of students through the school 
system, the widespread use of "less qualified teachers, a decrease in 
wastage due to fewer non- ,,4 *omotions and dropouts, the more efficient use of 
school buildings and other ducational investments, or the creation of new 
educational opportunities where none previously existed are benefits which 
have a distinct value in underdeveloped countries even if achievement re- 
mains constant. On the other hand, the results derived from a program 
necessarily are relative to other uses of the same resources. Almost any 
of the goals already cited might be more economically achieved through 
more extensive in-service training, new classroom materials, better super 
vision at the local level or other means. 
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The need to assess the cos t-effecti veness of. any. peer t eaching program, 
particularly in real ti on to the equivalent allocation of resources, for the 
i mplementation of alternative appr oache s, must .be recognized. The direct 
costs of implementing and maintaining a program using students as teaching 
resources are not as significant as the relationship of these costs to the 
benefits derived in terms of established national priorities and competing 
options for improving educational outcomes. 

1 G. Maximizing Pr obable Impact 

The design of a demonstration project on the use of students as instructional 
resources in the developing countries must focus on achieving results which 
represent a major impact and which go beyond the attainment of simple 
statistical significance. The problems which need to be overcome are too 
massive to be approached with a study that, even if fully successful, would 
not be viewed as more than one small contribution to educational technology. 
The credibility of peer teaching as an innovative instructional tool will 
depend upon outcomes that are both repli cable and highly visible. In all 
likelihood, this means some risk will be incurred in carrying out a project 
which is presented as one with considerable promise but one recognized to 
have reservations that the expected benefits may not be fully attalnri, 
The risk of either a fully successful outcome which is not of an impressive 
magnitude or a failure to attain a hoped for breakthrough can be minimized 
by realistic levels of support and longevity for the pilot program. 

T_he_ p robable imj?act of a project whi ch i n troduces the use, of st udent s 
as instructional resources, can be maximized b£ selecting a. program -hat. 
hoi ds fort h the promi se of making a. truely meaningful contr ibution, and b^ 
making an. investment in. it which, is commensurate to the probable payoff. 
A moderately risky program is preferable to one which aims at only modest 
results since either, if successful, could be replicated elsewhere at about 
the same cost. 
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VII. SUGGESTED RESEARCH DESIGN 



A hoped for purpose of this survey was to arrive at a definitive re- 
search design for use in investigating one or more uses of students as 
teaching resources in the developing countries. This design was expected 
to represent a synthesis of the approaches already being implemented in 
the United States and the predilections of the educational community in 
various developing countries. As made clear in the preceding sections of 
this report, however, none of the surveyed programs already developed for 
use in the United States has more than very narrow applicability overseas 
because of differences in underlying emphasis, target population and for- 
mality of structure. At the same time, there was little agreement among the 
educational researchers interviewed during the overseas visits as to what 
kind of model would have the greatest overall value to them, considering 
the problems being faced and the resources already available in each of 
the countries. 

One major cause of this indefinative outcome probably was that the 
focus of the inquiry was directed at finding problems to fit an attractively 
promising solution rather than at identifying alternative solutions, peer 
teaching among them, capable of remedying some pressing deficiency. This 
inversion seems to be characteristic of a considerable amount of educational 
research. Innovations are devised, implemented and evaluated only to dis- 
cover that some other approach, while perhaps less provocative, would have 
been at least as effective, economical and generalizable. Out of deference 
to this more constructive philosophy, and in light of the inconclusive 
findings arrived at through the survey, the research design to be described 
is one which focuses on a problem area where it is highly likely that the 
use of students as teaching resources will be one of the components of 
any reasonable solution, and where that solution is likely to have sub- 
stantial and immediate value. 

The problem selected as the one most appropriate issue to be dealt 
with In the research design is that of making effective education possible 
in schools where overly large classes are assigned to each teacher. This 
condition was one of the more frequently cited problems of the developing 
countries, along with their need to depend on largo numbers of underqualified 
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teachers and th r lack of a sufficient supply of appropriate teaching ma- 
terials. Altnough these last two issues may be equally pressing, and be 
as responsible for educational deficits as overcrowded classrooms, their 
solution is much less likely to be achieved through a peer teaching program. 
Nevertheless, these accompanying problems undoubtedly exacerbate the con- 
sequences of too many children to be taught at one time and need to be 
considered in the design of a realistic solution. The following research 
design has been derived to accomplish these aims. 

Objective 

Design a comprehensive system for alleviating the consequences of over- 
crowded primary classrooms typical of most developing countries which in- 
corporates the use of students as teaching resources, 

Pur poses 

The principa l aims of this research are to create a system which uses 
students in instructional roles, and which is: 

1. workable in practice, considering the other limitations on primary 
education in most of the developing countries, such as their dependence on 
underqualified teachers and their inability to make available sufficient 
classroom materials; 

2. capablt of producing sufficiently outstanding gains in the achieve- 
ment of the learners to insure the uninterrupted continuation of the program 
after external assistance in withdrawn; 

3. suitable for rapid implementation in other developing countries 
facing similar problems and without more than a minimal requirement for 
external assistance; and 

4. cost-effective in relation to the probable allocation of resources 
that would be required to implement alternative solutions directed at the 
same problems. 

Some addi tional aims of this research, which are to be regarded as suppl 
mental to the principal aims, are that the system which is devised will: 

5. produce demonstrable achievement benefits for those students who 
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teach or tutor other children as a function of their participation; 

6. result in measurable social benefits for all participants, including 
Increased self-confidence for the helping students, more rapid social growth 
for those receiving learning assistance, and a tendency toward the develop- 
ment of "helping relationships" among all students and their teachers*, 

7. permit the better use of existing resources 1n terns of number of 
children per classroom, speed of progression through school, use of un- 
qualified teachers, reduction in "wastage", utilization of educational in- 
vestments, or creating new educational opportunities; and 

8. establish which components of the system (e.g., materials, training, 
scheduling) are essential to the system's success in terms of the specific • 
benefits that can be attributed to the program. 

Approach 

The overall approach will be to incrementally implement an eclectic 
system for improving instruction in overcrowded classrooms through the use 
of peer teaching and other innovative techniques on a trial basis in one 
lesser developed country, to progressively test this system as it is refined 
and expanded to more schools, and to then Implement adapted versions of this 
system in at least one or two other countries on the basis of this experience 
to demonstrate its general izability. The main features of this approach 
are that the system will be: 

1. Designed to result in a substantial impact on qualitative and 
quantitative educational opportunity 1n terms of highly visible and clearly 
meaningful results; the task is not to demonstrate that the use of students 

as teaching resources or other innovations can be made to work 1n the develop- 
ing countries, nor to establish that their measurable contributions are 
statistically significant, but to find and develop realistically encompassing 
solutions to the problem of providing an effective education in classes con- 
taining largo numbers of students. 

2. Developed incrementally through continuous monitoring, the pro- 
gressive refinement of approaches already Implemented, and the addition of 
new approaches to meet with identifiable opportunities for furtiier Improve- 
ment; it is neither necessary nor desirable that the system be developed 
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fully before its initial Implementation, or that the research emphasize an 
experimental test of an intact, preplanned system; there should, however, be 
an overall plan for system development which generally characterizes the 
innovations to be introduced, the sequence and schedule for their intro- 
duction, and the interim targets to be achieved at the end of specified 
periods. 

3. Documented thoroughly through the use of logs, records and fre- 
quent assessments of the main variables to permit the contribution and 
impact of each innovation to be established, and to allow the program to 
be adapted and replicated elsewhere; documentation should bo prepared on 
all aspects of the program, such as tutor selection and training, attendance, 
materials developed or used, time spent in student taught activities, 
teacher receptivity, parental attitudes, demonstration and dissemination 
initiatives, and so forth. 

S tatement of Work 

In Phase One of the project, the following tasks should be performed; 

1. Identify a lesser developed country, and a particular location with- 
in that country, where overcrowded primary classrooms are typical, where 
permission to do research on new approaches for instruction can be obtained 
from the Ministry and other relevant authorities, and where no other pro- 
grams which might substantially influence project outcomes are underway. 

2. Secure the cooperation of an in-country institution which is capable 
of assisting in the planning, conduct and evaluation of the project, and 
which is prepared to aid in the dissemination of the findings and the ex- 
pansion of the program within the country should it prove successful; this 
local institution should be selected on the basis of having a staff which 
can assist in overcoming language barriers, in identifying local conditions 
which are likely to interfere with the outcomes of the program, in conducting 
on-site observations and evaluations, and in anticipating cultural, logistic 
and administrative problems; orientation and training should be given to the 
participating staff in the methods being investigated and the assessment 
instruments that will be used. 

3. Collect base-line on two or more primary schools at that 
location; these data should elude, but not be limited to: class size, 
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student achievement, pupil attendance , percentage of children in school, 
parental attitudes toward school, distribution of the teacher's instructional 
time, availability and use of materials, extent of homework or self -directed 
study, frequency of teacher supervision, community characteristics, and 
other information needed to describe the student population to be researched 
and to establish defi native improvement targets for the program; these 
data need not encompass students at all primary grade levels, although this 
would be desirable. 

4. Specify the precise aims of the research, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, in terms of hoped for outcomes which are readily visible, 
which represent meaningful increments in the education being received, and 
which reasonably could be attributable to the adoption of a teaching system 
which at least in part made use of students as teaching resources; and in- 
dicate what comparisons will be made to demonstrate the specific contribution 
of the program toward these aims. 

5. Construct, try out, and administer objective tests and other 
measures relating to the outcomes selected as the aims of the research, in- 
cluding measures which will provide information on the workability of the 
system, its capability for producing achievement gains among learners, its 
requirements in terms of technical and material resources, and its costs; 
special attention should be given to measures of self-confidence, social 
maturity and helping attitudes if those are selected as aims for the pro- 
gram; parallel versions of some measures may be required. 

In Phase, Two of the project, which could begin before the first phase 
is complete, the following tasks should bo performed: 

G. Design a system of instruction which is capable of achieving the 
aims selected as the target of the research; this system is expected to in- 
corporate, but not be limited to, the use of students as teaching resources, 
and can include the introduction of any, or any combination, of peer teaching 
models such as in-class cooperation, cross-grade tutoring, monitorial in- 
struction or ancillary teaching; in addition, the system might include the 
use of other low cost innovations which were needed to permit peer teaching 
to ue effective, or which could accompany a peer teaching program and result 
in meaningful improvements in instruction in overcrowded classrooms; the 
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cost of implementing and maintaining the system after its development, as 
well as the usual practical constraints on primary classroom education In 
typical developing countries, should be taken into account in the design 
of the system. 

7. Develop the initial ingredients of the system so that their work- 
ability and potential benefits can be assessed in a preliminary way, im- 
plement these initial components, and conduct an assessment of their effective- 
ness; because long-term as well as short term benefits are sought, some of 
the measures used may emphasize enabling rather than final objectives, this 
assessment will serve as a basis for modifying the activities already ini- 
tiated and for determining which of the system's remaining ingredients will 
have the greatest possible payoff and should be introduced next; priority 
should be given to getting the system to work as designed rather than to 
holding conditions constant for evaluative purposes. 

0. Document each aspect of the program so that detailed procedures 
for implementing those components which have the desired effect can be 
communicated conveniently; these procedures should be concerned with all 
aspects of the program, such as gaining teacher cooperation, influencing 
parental attitudes, selecting and training tutors, devising materials for 
their use, recruiting volunteers for after school sessions, sustaining the 
motivation of participants, obtaining the necessary resources, meeting 
space and supervision requirements, determining the helper's responsibilities, 
and dealing with day-to-day problems; it also will be necessary to document 
insurmountable constraints, such as interference from national examination . 
schedules, the failure of essential materials to arrive, or a change in 
the prescribed syllabus. 

9. Monitor the entire school program to determine the occurrence of 
anticipated or unanticipated side effects which had not been included in 
the initial aims of the program, such as reductions in absenteeism, in- 
creased informal cooperation on homework assignments, better class dis- 
cipline, improved frequency of personal reading or elective self-study, 
changes in the relevance of classroom content, higher utilization outside 
of school of what has been learned, and so forth. 

10. Continue the development of the system through repeated cycles of 
design, implementation and assessment to progressively improve the 
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effectiveness of the Ingredients already introduced and to add new in- 
gredients which will further enhance the results of the program; during 
this step, efforts also should be made to expand the program to more class- 
rooms, more grades or more schools as a means of testing the general lability 
of the approach and the adequacy of the documented procedures. 

In Phase T hroe of the project, the following tasks should be performed: 

11. Evaluate the success of the completed program with respect to 
the aims established for it, and the side effects produced by it that 
have been identified; the evaluation should include comparisons both with 
the base-line data collected at the beginning of the study and with data 
collected from comparable schools not participating in the program, efforts 
should be made to separate out effects that may be attributable to various 
secondary ingredients, such as the conduct of supportive in-service teacher 
training programs, the adoption of more extensive classroom materials, or 
the addition of instructional time to the school day; the probable cost of 
replicating each ingredient should be calculated. 

12. Insure the institutionalization of the program by creating a 
capacity for the continued expansion, evaluation and improvement of the 
program after technical assistance is withdrawn; the institution selected 
for this responsibility may or may not be the institution chosen to co- 
operate in the conduct of the research; this locally established capability 
should be sufficiently skilled to both refine the installed program and add 
new ingredients to it; as part of this step, efforts should be made to 
incorporate any required materials into the authorized curriculum, provide 
for budgetary allocations needed to operate and maintain the program, and 
insert the appropriate training into preservice teacher preparation courses. 

In Phase Four of the project, the following tasks should be performed: 

13. Disseminate the findings of the research, including descriptions 

of the procedures used and the results obtained, so that other underdeveloped 
countries can take advantage of the system; this step should include the 
development of appropriate in-service teacher training programs, the pre- 
paration and distribution of descriptive literature for the use of educational 
researchers and administrators, and the establishment of demonstration centers 
where the system can be observed in action; in disseminating the findings it 
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it should be noted which of the system's components could be used sepa- 
rate!... from e«ch other, and which alternative components could be con- 
si duea in the design of a parallel system. 

14. Replicate the installation of some version of the system in one 
or two other countries; the purpose of this step is to test the 
general izability of the system and to determine whether all of the com- 
ponents of the system have been identified in sufficient detail to permit 
them to be reproduced in other settings with roughly the same results; to 
the extent possible, technical assistance during this step should be limited 
to monitoring the program and to its evaluation; preferably, these replications 
should be conducted in other developing regions where somewhat different . 
circumstances and problems are present. 

Schedule 

A five-year period of research would be required to complete this pro- 
ject. A shorter period could be considered, but on the basis of ongoing 
efforts to use students as teaching resources, it is expected that those wiio 
are participating in its day-to-day operation may require several years of 
experience with it before institutionalization is achieved. Furthermore, 
each cycle should initiate at the beginning of a school year to permit 
its full effect to be realized. The dividion of the five-year period would 
be approximately: 

Year J )ne : identify an appropriate host country (step 1), secure the 
cooperation of an in-country institution (step 2), collect base-line data 
(step 3), specify the aims of the research (step 4),, prepare and administer 
outcome measures (step 5), and design the basic system of instruction (step 6). 

Year, Jwp ; develop, implement, and assess the initial ingredients of 
the system (stop 7), initiate documentation of each aspect of the program 
(step 8), begin monitoring for side effects (step 9), and start on the 
elaboration of the system (step 10). 

Year j hrpe : continue the preparation of documentation on the system 
(step 0), continue monitoring for side effects (step 0), and continue the 
elaboration and improvement of the system (step 10). 
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Year Four; continue with tho activities of Year Three (steps 8, 9 
and 10), carry out the comprehensive evaluation of the program (step 11), 
and take whatever steps are necessary to institutionalize the system (step 12). 

Year Five : disseminate the findings of the research (step 13), and 
replicate the installation of the system in one or two other developing 
countries (step 14). 

Management 

The selection of organizations, groups or individuals to carry out this 
project will be an important factor in its success and, even more important, 
in the constructive contribution the results of tin's effort will have on 
alleviating a major cause of educational deficit in most of the developing 
countries. 

Two general considerations are significant in identifying researchers 
to undertake this program. First, both organizational and individual 
competences are likely to affect the quality and outcome of this project. 
An organization generally can provide the depth of staff and services that 
are needed to insure the efficient use of research opportunities and the 
protection needed to minimize unforeseen circumstances. The conduct of 
the project, on the other hand, will depend heavily on the specific in- 
dividuals assigned to it, and no amount of organizational experience can 
compensate ..for an inept researcher. Second, the kind and amount of technical 
assistance required to carry out this project will depend to a sizable ex- 
tent on the capability of available resources within the host country and 
on the amount of assistance required. Some developing countries have sub- 
stantial numbers of skilled research personnel who could be assigned to 
this project. In other countries, the expatriate research staff not only 
would have to carry the full research load, but would have to take re- 
sponsibility for many complementary activities, such as orienting teachers 
and administrators, conducting routine observations, and training personnel 
at the institution which would bo responsible for maintaining the project 
after technical assistance has been withdrawn. 

As to specific criteria that are felt relevant to the probably success 
of a project on tho use of students as teaching resources in the developing 
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countries, the following capabilities are considered significant, and 
they have been listed in approximate order of importance: 

1. Sensitivity to the problems of primary education in the develop- 
ing countries, particularly those brought about by overlarge classes which 
depend on underqualified teachers and insufficient instructional materials. 

2. Awareness of cost considerations in the adoption of educational 
innovations by the developing countries, and of cost-benefit options and 
trade-offs that are likely to affect the utilization of new methods. 

3. Familiarity with various approaches to using students and other 
non-professionals as teaching resources and with the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each approach. 

4. Knowledge of a broad range of educational innovations and in- 
structional technologies that could contribute to the success of a pro- 
ject based on the effective use of peer teaching. 

5. Ability to skillfully apply a systems approach for problem 
solving through the implementation of a series of iterative steps aimed 
at achieving practical and utilitarian outcomes. 

6. Competence in the development, application and interpretation of 
valid and objective measuring instruments in both the academic and social 
areas of behavior. 

7. Understanding of the process of, and problems associated with, 
materials development, teacher training, classroom management and pupil 
assessment. 

8. Recognition of the importance of institution building and 
thorough dissemination in the developing countries, and skill in carrying 
out these responsibilities. 

9. Capacity for planning long-term, large-scale projects, particularly 
with respect to making Accurate time, staff and cost estimates. 
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